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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
St. Valentine’s Day is bei 

more and more generally o' 

in this country; and though thou- 
sands upon usands ane in 
the usual sports and habits of the 
occasion, few pause to consider the 
origin of the institution, or its 
meaning. On the page herewith, 
we present a fine a te! this 
subject, by Devereux. recip- 
ient of one of the occasional mis- 
sives is perusing it with intense in- 


terest, having dropped the envelope . 


upon the floor, while the little Cupid 
letter-carrier, who has delivered 
the valentine, is hastening away 
with his store of like epistles to de- 
liver elsewhere to beating hearts 
and bright eyes. Itis an exceed- 
ingly graceful and timely picture, 
and will suggest much to the ob- 
servant eye. On 100 we ffive 
a larger and more elaborate illus- 
tration upon thesametheme. The 
army Cupids, the i 
lover, the lady at her window greet- 
ing him, the Post Office, that im- 
portant rendezvous on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and the dignified saint 
‘and patron of the day himself, 
dressed in all the di of his of- 
fice, are exceedingly well conceived 
and admirably executed. Saint 
Valentine was a priest at Rome, 
who was beheaded during the per- 
secution of Claudius the Second, 
about the year 270. Very little 
has been handed down relative to 
him, or that he had any connection 
whatever annual custom 
now prevalent of choosing mates 
and sending letters on this day, the 
origin of w - 
rity, though it is frequently men- 
tioned in ancient records. Wheat. 
ley, in his “Illustrations of the 
Common Prayer,” infers that “from 
the great love and charity of that 
saint, the custom of choosing Val- 
entines his festival took its 
rise.” Dr. remarks, 
vulgar custom send valen- 
tines on-this day had its in 
an endeavor of several zealous per- 
sons of the clerical order to put an 
end to the superstitious practice of 
boys drawing by lots the names of 
girls, in honor of Juno Februato, 
celebrated on the 15th of Fi > 
in ancient Rome. Instead of th 
custom they itted the names 
of saints to be drawn for a child’s 


g afterwards much abused, and 
converted into love-letters, the cer- 


John Paston, Esq.,” in which 
breathes forth the truest love of a 
true maidenly heart. She ex- 
resses her apprehension that her 
ther will not give her a marriage 
portion equal to what she expected, - 
and consequently fears the loss of 
her lover’s affection, which might 
be natural to a timid and devoted 
mind; but the man who could 
abandon his mistress because her 
fortune ss be quite to his 
views, can have but very little re- 
gard for her. She continues: 
“Right reverend and worshipfal 
and my right well beloved vo 
e, Trecommende me unto you 
li heretely, desyring to here of 
your wellfare, w beseche Al- 
mighty God long for to preserve 
unto hys plesur and your hertes de- 
sire.” And again she says, “ If it 
leses you to here of my wellfare, 
am not in good helth of body nor 
herte, nor shall I be tyll I here from 
you.” Shakspeare mentions the 
observance of the festival in his 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
The custom of ing Valen- 
tines is almost universally followed 
in all the regions of the Catholic 
earth. Many have asserted that 
this festival is a sort of heir-loom 
from Paganism ; nor is it pe 
means improbable that such ald 
be the case. Jn fact it appears to 
be most en | that it was com- 
memorative of the especial season 
of the year in which the birds are 
supposed to select their 
and commence building their nests. 
The idea is consistent with the 
principles of nature. St. Valen- 
tine’s is a day of excitement among 
young ; and, much as they may 
endeavor to conceal their propen- 
sities, two-thirds of the more ad- 
vanced in life, not only call to re- 
membrance the occurrences that 
are de , but also have an in- 
ward longing for their renewal; 
and, however they may affect to 
ise it, there is not a more pos- 
itive truth that many even at three- 
score years would feel flattered 
a missive sent in kindness of re- 
mew From the first opening, of 
awn all the devotees of this tute- 
lar divinity are anxious whom 
their Valentines Pee be. With 
what coyness proach the 
doors or windows ; ak look is all 
that is required; and, O, what 
sweet sensations or keen disap- 
intments ensue, as it either is or 
is not the individual expected to be 
seen! Then there is the earnest 


man adv and fears al- 
ternately swaying the desires for a 
writtea valentine, replete witli ten- 
der expressions soft induce- 
ments. The postman knocks—the 
face is flushed—the heart beats, and 
the beautiful missive, ali decorated 
with héarts slung up in a halter, or 
pinned together with butchers’ 


skewers, is . Who can paint 
a feeling? We will not try to do it 
Onr artist has indulged his imagin 


ation, as the engra will show 
he who runs may its meaning 
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THE PIONEERS 


“OF KENTUCKY. 


A Story of Western Life 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


“T blandered in by mere accident. One of 
our young women has been stolen away by the 
Ingins ; I was tryin’ to find her when I stumbled 
into this curious place; you know what hap- 
pened to me arter that. I can’t be called no 
great friend to your father, because he and Silas 
Girty stir up the Shawanese, Cherokees and 
Wyandots, against the new settlements; and 
they kill our young men and carry off our 
maidens.” 

“ They do wrong! they do wrong !” exclaimed 
Innis, clasping her hands. 

“Yes, pretty Innis, they do wrong,” said 
_ Ballard. 

“T have often told them so,” returned the 


“ And you did right,” added the scout. 

“ Girty is a bad man,” continued Innis. 

“ He’s a renegade !” returned the scout. 

“Tam very unhappy,” added the maiden. “I 
know that the young women at Boonesborough 
and the other stations know more than I do. 
They have friends to care for and instruct them, 
while I lead this ignorant and half savage life.” 

“You must go to Boonesborough and live, 
and persuade your father to be an honest man,” 
answered Ballard, kindly. 

“I must set you at liberty before my father 
comes,” she added. 

“ God bless you!” said the scout, earnestly. 

Innis McKee approached Ballard, and with 
her father’s hunting-knife severed his bonds, and 
he sprang lightly to his feet. 

“ There is your rifle,” said his benefactress. 

“T see it; but I don’t feel as though I could 
go without sayin’ a few words that seem to be 
pressin’ up from my heart. You have saved 
my life, and I thank you for it,” returned the 
forester, with much feeling. 

“ You’d better hurry away,” said Innis. 

“T’ve been a lookin’ at you for a good while, 
as you sat by the fire, so pensive and melancholy 
like, and somehow or other, I took a fancy to 
you,” added the scout, with some hesitancy of 
manner. 

“T’m such a half savage that I don’t see how 
anybody living could be pleased with me,” 
replied Innis, weeping. 

“If anybody else should dare to call you a 
half savage, I reckon they’d never do it again in 
my hearing,” returned Ballard, emphatically. 
* The fact is, you suit me exactly, and I hope 
you'll excuse me for sayin’ so. You see I’m a 
plain-speakin’ man, and I say what I mean and 
mean honest. I don’t want to make you blush, 
nor be for’rad on short acquaintance ; but if you 
shouldn’t take a likin’ to me, I’m sure that in 
the course of natur somethin’ will break !” 

Tc bold scout laid his hand on his heart, as 
if to intimate that the “ somethin’ ” which might 
be expected to “break,” was in that particular 
locality. 

“Do go, Mr. Ballard, for I don’t feel as 
though I ought to stand talking with you here. 
It’s not likely we shall ever meet again,” said 
Innis. 

“TI should feel very sorry if I thought so, 
because I shan’t never forget your handsome 
face. I shall think about you when I’m in the 
wilderness all alone; in the day time when the 
sun is shinin’ on the flowers, and in the night 
time when the moon and stars are lookin’ dowa 
on my lonely campin’ ground. You may think 
this sounds kind 0’ strange and wild like, seein’ 


as we never met afore, but such things has 
happened often, as I have read in books.” 

“JT should like to hear you speak in such a 
pleasant way if you wasn’t in so much danger; 
but I had rather you would go, as my father 
may return at any moment, and Girty may per- 
haps come with him,” resumed Innis. 

“I will go, but I shall come to see you again,” 
said Ballard, moving towards the open air. The 
scout paused and turned once more towards his 
benefactress. 

“TI hope this affair wont get you into any 
trouble,” he added, thoughtfally. 

“Don’t think of me; I shall do very well,” 
returned Innis, hastily. 

“If you should ever want a protector, or feel 
the need of a friend, let me know it, and I'll go 
through fire and water to serve you,” he added ; 
and invoking a hearty blessing upon Innis Mc- 
Kee, he glided quietly out of the cavern, and the 
cool free air of heaven kissed his brow. 

As he hurried from the hills, he forgot the 
dull ache occasioned by the blow upon his head, 
and thought only of the renegade’s daughter, 
whose beauty had quite conquered him. He 
resolved to seek her again at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and do all in his power to make a favor- 
able impression upon her young heart. 

However incongruous it may appear to the 
reader, it is true that the scout muttered to him- 
self as he moved along, “ that he knew when he 
set out something would certainly break.” And 
this reflection seemed a source of great comfort 
to the woodsman, for it deepened his faith in the 
strength and acuteness of his intuitions. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE TRAIL. 

A.Lan Norwoop raised Simon Kenton from 
the ground and discovered that the blood was 
flowing from the sleeve of his hunting shirt. He 
instantly bared the Icft arm, and found that a 
ball had lodged in it just below the left shoulder. 
He then proceeded to bind his handkerchief 
tightly about the limb, in order to stop the pro- 
fuse hemorrhage. Kenton soon revived, and 
sturdily protested that the wound was a mere 
scratch, and that he should have no difficulty in 
going forward according to their original inten- 
tion. Allan suggested to him the propriety of 
returning to the station ; but to that proposition 
he would by no means listen. He said that he 
had undertaken the enterprise with a full deter- 
mination to carry it to a successful issue, and 


would persist in it as long as “fie felt able to 
follow a trail. 


A fire was then kindled, and a choice piece of 
venison which they had brought with them, 
cooked for their evening meal. Kenton’s wound- 
ed arm had ceased bleeding, and he profess 
to feel much refreshed, and in good spirits. He 
proposed that they should proceed towards a 
Cherokee village which was situated in a south- 
eastern direction. If Rosalthe had been carried 
there by any of the war purties, the greater por- 
tion of the distance was probably accomplished 
by water, which would effectually baffle pursuit 
in the ordinary way ; consequently to learn any- 
thing of Rosalthe, providing she had been thus 
abducted, the chances of success would be great- 
est to take the nearest way to the village, and 
trust to circumstances and their own resources 
for the rest. 


Allan and Kenton accordingly acted in agree- 


ment with this idea, ‘and again resumed their 
way; and the moon coming up anon, lighted 
their forest wanderings. Sometimes our hero 
felt hopeful, and at others depressed; some- 
times his heart warmed with earnest zeal that 
could scarcely brook restraint, and caused him 
to quicken his steps to such a degree that his 
companion could with difficulty keep pace with 
him; and then again, the enterprise he had 
undertaken looked so unfavorable in all its 
aspects that he was ready to throw himself upon 
the earth in despair. 

Rosalthe! how musically the name sounded 
in his ears. He loved to hear it everywhere 
pronounced in the rough tones vf the forester. 
Who is so bold as to affirm that there is not 
music in a name? Whose heart has not been 
stirred by the combination of certain letters, 
forming a single word? Who will not confess 
to the soft impeachment? Those who do not 
are unlike the bold Allan, for he acknowledged 
it in all his thoughts. 

Before morning Norwood perceived that his 
comrade began to falter; his foot pressed the 
soil less firmly; he gave evident signs of ex- 
haustion, and his breathing grew hurried and 
labored. His haggard features and toilsome 
tread checked the impatience, and excited the 
pity of Allan. 

“ This is not right!” he exclaimed, stopping 
suddenly. “ You are exerting yourself beyond 
your strength.” 

“I believe,” said Kenton, faintly, “that the 
blood has started again.” 

Norwood hastened to examine the wound, and 
found that the handkerchief had been displaced 
by his exertions in walking, and the bleeding 
had commenced anew, and was very profuse. 
The handkerchief was again adjusted, and they 
were on the point of moving on, when the bark 
of a dog attracted their attention. Kenton leaped 
to his feet, and laying his right hand heavily 
upon Allan’s shoulder, said in a tone that sent 
the blood upon its way with a quicker impulse : 

“ That is an Indian dog; we are pursued.” 

For a moment the two young men looked at 
each other in silence. 

“What shall we do?” asked Allan, at length. 

“Nothing remains for us but to ran for our 
lives, and break the trail,”’ replied Kenton. 

“Let us lose no time, then. I fear more for 
you than for myself; your strength may fail on 
actount of that unfortunate wound.” ~ 

“When my strength fails, then you must 
leave me to my fate,” said Kenton, calmly. 

“Never, while I have life!” exclaimed his 
companion. “It were shame indeed for me to 
abandon a brave man in the hour of his most 
pressing need. May Heaven save me from that 
heinous sin.” 

“It often happens thus; the disabled are 
often left to their fate in cases of disastrous re- 
treats,’ answered Kenton. 

“Yes; such things have transpired in num- 
berless instances ; but I hope never to be a wit- 
ness of such a misfortune,” replied Allan. 


“ The soil is hardest away in that direction ; 
so let us on, and leave the red fiends behind, if 
possible,” added the other. 

The young men now exerted their utmost 
strength to evade their savage pursuers ; but oc- 
casionally the bark of a dog admonished them 
that they were still unsuccessful. 

“We never can elude them while that dog is 
after us,” said Kenton, at length. 

“« That’s my own impression,” replied Allan. 

“We must wait till he comes up, and shoot 
him.” 

“ That will be a dangerous experiment, for the 
Indians are probably not far behind him.” 

“It’s our only chance; so you may go on; I 
will stop and despatch him.” 

“ Rather reverse that proposition, for I am in 
better condition than you.” 

But Kenton would not change his resolution, 
and Norwood protested that he would not leave 
his side. Both the parties stood perfectly still, 
and the dog came on at full speed. 

“I will stop his barking,” observed Allan, 
cocking his rifle. 

“ Take good aim,” said Kenton, anxiously. 

“Be calm; I am always self-possessed in the 
hour of danger. I am called a good shot, also.” 

Our hero took deliberate aim and fired at the 
dog ; be fell, and they heard a rustling among 
the leaves, produced by his death struggles. 

“*Twas coolly done,” remarked Kenton. 
“ And now let us change our course once more. 
When you find strong grape-vines that have 
climbed tall trees, lay hold of them and swing 


yourself forward as far as possible, ii order to 
break the trail.* I will set the example.” 

They had gone but a short distance from the 
spot, before an opportunity offered to try this 
experiment. Kenton grasped the vine with both 
hands, as well as his wounded arm would per- 
mit, and swung himself forward a distance of 
several yards, and striking upon very rocky soil, 
his feet left no perceptible imprint. Allan fol- 
lowed his example, with similar results, and then 
both ran for life, for they heard the savages 
approaching. 

All the various artifices to baffle pursuit were 
resorted to; but when the parties paused, ready 
to fall down with exhaustion, the sound of the 
savage horde came faintly to their ears through 
the intervening distance. 

“T cannot continue this much longer,” said 
Kenton. “My strength is failing rapidly.” 

Norwood entreated him to do his best, and 
they continued their efforts; but with no better 
success. 

Kenton sat down upon the ground, and de- 
clared that he was unable to go any farther. 

“Go on,” he said, with extraordinary com- 
posure ; “ you may yet escape; but if you try to 
save me, both will perish. I will await here the 
coming of the Indians. My rifle and pistols are 
loaded, and I shall kill the first that appears. 
Yes, I shall have the pleasure of three good shots 
before I die.” 

Without making any reply, Allan placed his 
ear to the earth and listened with breathless in- 
terest. He heard approaching steps, and knew 
the bounding, elastic tread of thered man. He 
grasped his rifle firmly, stood a moment in 
thought, and looked earnestly at his friend. 

“I beg of you, Mr. Norwood, to leave me ; 
there is yet time for you to elude these ferocious, 
savage hounds. I shall perish, but I have always 
expected to die in some such way; I made up 
my mind to it long ago. If you should live to 
see Lizzie Boone, tell her that—that I thought 
of her even when death was staring me in the 
face. 

“My dear Kenton!” exclaimed Allan, “I 
would not desert so bold and heroic a comrade 
for a thousand worlds; no, not to save my life. 
Trust to me, and we will both escape, or fall 
side by side. My plan is formed; proceed as 
fast as you are able, and I will soon overtake 
you.” 

“But this generosity is madness; by giving 
your life to yonder yelling demons, you will not 
prolong mine five minutes—scarcely as many 
seconds!” cried Kenton. 

“T do not value existence so lightly that I am 
willing to throw it away without a chance of 
success. So go forward, in Heaven’s name!” 
said Allan. 

“T will,” replied Kenton, sorrowfally. 
may never meet again ; farewell !’” 

With tearful eyes and heart melted and sub- 
dued, the forester arose to his feet, and, making 
a desperate effort, staggered on with a speed 
that surprised Norwood. The latter watched 
his lessening figure until he could no longer be 
seen, and then threw himself upon the ground 
among the rank shrabbery. He laid his rifle 
beside him, and drew his hunting-knife from his 
belt. The light, bounding footsteps which he 
had heard, came more distinctly to his anxious 
ears. He summoned all his constitutional cool- 
ness and courage to his aid. He had risked his 
life upon the correctness or incorrectness of a 
single idea. 

By the sounds which he had heard, he judged 
that one of the pursuers was far in the advance 
of all the rest; if that conclusion was just, he 
could wait for the foremost savage to come up, 
and then slay him upon the spot. In the event 
that there should prove to be more than one, it 
would only remain for him to do the best he 
could, and leave all to the Great Disposer of 
events. 

To the acute senses of the young hunter, still 
more palpably came the vibrations of the agile 
steps. Allan’s eyes were turned with intense in- 
terest toward the spot where a painted face, or 
faces, were expected to appear. One moment 
more of breathless expectation, and a gigantic 
Indian sprang into view. He was darting on-, 
ward like a blood-hound, panting with exertion. 
In his right hand he held his gun, and his eyes 
were fixed with fearful eagerness upon the trail, 
casting occasionally keen and sweeping glances 
into the forest beyond. 

Tle came on; he was flying past the spot 
where the bold hunter lay ; the latter bounded 
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up, leaped upon the savage like a young lion— 
the hunting-knife flashed in the first faint beams 
of the morning, and then sank deep in the red 
man’s breast. A hollow groan was given to the 
gentle winds, and the pursuer had run his race. 
The athletic limbs quivered an instant, and all 
was still again—not a footstep was heard in the 
wide woodlands. 

” Allan thrust the crimson blade into its sheath, 
cast one look at the quiet outlines of the body, 
and then left the spot with confident and assured, 
yet hasty tread. He overtook Kenton, who was 
dragging his exhausted frame along with in- 
domitable energy and perseverance. When he 
heard steps behind him, he ‘turned about and 
cocked his rifle, thinking the savages were upon 
him ; but saw instead the resolute face of our 
hero. 

“My dear Norwood!” he cried, while large 
tears rolled down his sunburnt cheeks, “I never 
expected to see you again on earth. Whathave 
you done ¢” 

“T have slain the leader of the pursuit ; I have 
sent him on the eternal trail that no warrior ever 
retraced.” 

“ You have done well; the next half hour will 
decide this question of life and death,” retarned 
Kenton. 

“TI know it; now lean on me, and we will 
bafile them yet. Here is a brook; we will walk 
in it—it may break the trail.” 

By Norwood’s help Kenton was able to pro- 
ceed. Every ruse was resorted to; they doubled 
on their own tracks; they changed their direc- 
tion many times, and when the sun was an hour 
high, no sound of pursuit could be heard, and 
they began to hope that the savages were at fault, 
or had abandoned the enterprise altogether. 


It was now imperatively necessary that Ken- 
ton should rest. While looking for a place suit- 
ed to that object, they discovered an Indian 
lodge, which proved to be uninhabited. Of this 
they immediately took possession. To the sur- 
prise of both parties, they perceived that a fire 
had been recently kindled there, and several 
articles of comfort were left; among which were 
several pieces of venison, some mats, a few un- 
dressed deerskins, etc. 

Allan hailed this discovery as a singular piece 
of good fortune, and instantly set himself at 
work to minister properly to the wants of his 
friend. He dressed his wound as well as he 
could, searched for a spring, brought him cool 
and refreshing water, and then arranged the 
mats and deerskins, and prevailed upon him to 
lie down and endeavor to recruit his exhausted 
energies. 

Kenton complied, making efforts during the 
time to induce Norwood to leave him there, and 
put a safer distance between himself and the In- 
dians, who might possibly be on their trail. 

Our hero was, of course, deaf to these sugges- 
tions ; and in a short time had the satisfaction of 
seeing his comrade sink into a deep and tranquil 
sleep. He then kindled afire, and moving about 
softly, like a careful nurse, commenced cooking, 
as well as the case would admit, some of the 
venison so providentially provided. 

While Allan was engaged in this manner, a 
human figure darkened the lodge door. The 
unexpected visitor was an Indian maiden. When 
she beheld our hero, she drew back with an 
exclamation of surprise.* 

“Come in,” said Allan, perceiving that she 
was in doubt. 

The tones of the young hunter’s voice seemed 
to re-assure her, and she advanced a few steps 
into the lodge. 

“What does the pale face seck here?” she 
asked, with a dignified air. 

“I don’t know that it would be proper to 
make you my confidant,” replied Allan, with a 
smile. 

‘« Confidence sometimes makes friends,” added 
the Indian girl, in excellent English, though 
somewhat loftily. 

“TI know it, daughter of the red man,” an- 
swered Norwood. 

The maiden made no rejoinder, but stood, with 
her large, dreamy eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“Are any of your people with you?” asked 
Allan. 

“Tam alone; are you afraid?” replied the 
maiden. 

“ Not of you, certainly,” said Norwood, with a 
smile. 

«Why are you so near our village ?” inquired 
Star-Light, for it was her. 

4 A young maiden has disappeared from the 
station on the Kentucky River,” rejoined our 


hero, resolving to trust her with the object of his 
mission. 

“Ts that all?” added Star-Light. 

“Ts not that enough ?” returned Allan. 

“Such things often happen. But why do you 
seek her in this direction? Do you lay this new 
sin at the door of the Cherokee? Is the red 
race always in fault? Did the Great Spirit 
make them a nation of thieves ?” 

“T said not so; but we seek that which is lost 
in all places where there is a possibility of its 
being found. Is it not so ¢” 

“ Wabuma!”’ exclaimed Star-Light, energeti- 
cally. “Know that the White-Cloud is safe; 
she will return again to Boonesborough before 
the next moon. Go back and tell her friends so.” 

“ What strange thing is this you say!” cried 

Allan. 
“ Am I speaking to the winds, that you do not 
understand? Are my words so idle that they do 
not interest you? I said that the white maiden 
was safe,” rejoined Star-Light. 

“Where is she? Let me see her—let me 
speak to her!” cried Allan. 

“What is White-Cloud to you?” asked Star- 
Light, coldly, looking steadily at Allan. 

“O, she is much! I think of her and dream 
of her !” exclaimed Norwood. 

“ And does she dream of you ?”’ resumed Star- 
Light, in the same tone. 

“ Alas, no! She does not even know me.” 

“ Hooh !”” (an exclamation of contempt.) “ The 
pale face has been drinking fire-water,” said 
Star-Light. 

“Tam impatient to know more. If you really 
speak truly, lead me to Rosalthe,” added Nor- 
wood. 

“ Wa-wa! I should lead you to your death. 
You would never return to the great fort to say 
that the pale maiden lives,” returned Star-Light, 
emphatically. 

“ Rosalthe is a captive among your people— 
how then can she be safe?” asked the young 
man. 

“ That is known to me and not to you. I will 
tell no more,” said Star-Light. 

“You shall, by heavens!” cried Norwood, 
starting to his feet. 

“The daughtcr of the proud Cherokee fears 
nothing. She is willing to make the friends of 
the White-Cloud glad by sending them word 
that she is safe; but should you torture her with 
fire she would tell no more,” replied Star-Light, 
drawing up her person majestically. 

The dignified and assured air of the Cherokee 
maiden, conjoined to her beauty of feature and 
form, arrested Allan in his purpose. He stood 
before her irresolute and embarrassed ; before he 
had recovered his sclf-possession, Star-Light had 
glided from the lodge, and disappeared in the 
forest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SCENE AT THE INDIAN VILLAGE. 


We return to Rosalthe. She clasped her 
hands and looked imploringly at Otter-Lifter, 
who stood motionless in the path. 

“What would Star-Light and her cousin of 
the Wyandots do?” asked the chief, coldly. 

“ White-Cloud and the maiden they call Star- 
Light do not like cruelty ; they seek to save this 
pale face captive from death,” replied Wassa- 
hauza. 

“ And was not Otter-Lifter worthy of the con- 
fidence of Star-Light and White-Cloud?” re- 
plied the chief, in a tone of mild reproach. 

“ Otter-Lifter of the red race of the Cherokees 
is humane; but this captive was not taken by a 
war party of his, and he might have feared to 
offend the young warriors who brought her away 
from Harrodsburg,” answered Star-Light. 

«« Wassahauza speaks of fear ; when was Otter- 
Lifter afraid? When did he fail to raise his 
voice against cruelty? Who can say that he 
ever tortured a prisoner, or made war on women 
and children? Not a person living!” said the 
chief, with dignity. 

“Then, why does such a gentle-hearted leader 
stand still when his help is needed? Does he 
not sce this trembling girl suffering the terrors 
of death? Has he not a hand to use, as well as 
a tongue to talk!” exclaimed Star-Light. 

“The speech of Star-Light is bitter; she 
wounds the heart of the chieftain who is ay 
die in her service,” returned Otter-Lifter, 
fully. 

“My fair cousin means not to wrong her 
friend, the bold Otter-Lifter. She speaks thus 


because the danger is pressing,” said Rosalthe. 


The Cherokee chief gave Rosalthe a searching 
, glance while she was speaking. 

Fanny Harrod had recovered her conscious- 
ness, and stood clinging to Star-Light and our 
heroine, awaiting with feelings which cannot be 
described-the decision of her fate. Hope and 
fear struggled by turns in her bosom, and held 
her in the chains of suspense too dreadfal to 
imagine. When Rosalthe had first seen her in 
the lodge, she had resigned herself with the 
calmness of despair to the doom which appeared 
inevitable ; but since a ray of hope had reached 
her, the love of life had returned with all its 
legitimate power. 

Miss Harrod was by no means a weak, irreso- 
lute character; but her position, it will be per- 
ceived, was one to try the strongest nerves ; for 
there were but two sides to the momentous ques- 
tion. The dark side was unrelieved by a single 
gleam of sunshine—it was to return and mect 
death by a process from which the most firmly 
organized mind shrinks with a shiver of inex- 
pressible horror; the other ‘side of the subject 
was life and all its sweet enjoyments. 

She fixed her burning eyes on the placid face 
of Otter-Lifter in silent agony of spirit ; for she 
felt, and truly, that it was he who was to decide 
her fate. There was a short period in which no 
words were spoken. The captive read no emo- 
tions of pity in the features of the chief; he gave 
back her appealing look with one apparently as 
impassive as hers had been earnest. A faint 
smile at length played over his lips; he spoke, 
and Fanny and Rosalthe bent forward to catch 
his words with breathless attention. 

“This white maiden,” he said, slowly, “this 
white maiden is—” 

“Ts what?’ exclaimed Rosalthe, no longer 
able to control her intense anxiety. 

“Is condemned to death,” added the chief, in 
the same tone. 

“Heaven preserve my senses!” murmured 
Rosalthe to herself. 

“Yes, the Pale-Lily has been condemned to 
death by the ordeal of fire ; but—” 

“ What!” cried Rosalthe, with quivering lip 
and trembling voice. 

“ But she shall live!” added Otter-Lifter. 

“Tt is well,” said Star-Light, loftily. 

*‘ She shall live,” repeated the chief, “even if 
the sum of her freedom be the life of Otter-Lifter. 
Yes, he will perish, before a single hair of her 
head shall be scathed by the devouring fire.” 

The chieftain paused, and turning more fully 
toward Star-Light, asked : 

“Ts it enough ?” 

“Tt is enough,” replied the Indian girl. 

“This way,” continued Otter-Lifter. The 
latter moved on, and the three maidens followed 
him without question. Leaving the little village 
he led the way to the deep and dark forest, 
through the umbrage of which the pale moon- 
light with difficulty crept. He stopped at length 
a few hundred yards from the encampment. 

“Stay here,” he said, “till I return,” and 
immediately left them. 

Rosalthe was now about to reveal herself to 
Miss Harrod, but Star-Light sternly bade her be 
silent. 

“Tf you would save her, be silent,” she said. 

Though this was a restraint which she could 
not bear without much effort, she felt the neces- 
sity of obedience. Fanny Harrod was an inti- 
mate and valued friend, and she longed to throw 
herself into her arms and tell her all; but that 
could not be thought of under the circumstances 
in which she was placed. 

Miss Harrod, who now began to feel some- 
what assured of escape, felt a strong desire to 
know who the delicate Indian girl was who had 
embraced her and called her by name. 

The time of Otter-Lifter’s absence seemed 
long indeed to the expectant captive. A thou- 
sand fears and wild conjectures had birth in her 
mind. Perhaps the chief had been detected in 
his purpose, and the plan had failed. It was 
possible that he had not sufficient influence 
among the other chicfs and warriors to save her, 
and innumera'e other fancies of this kind passéd 
in quick successio. through her mind to revive 
her terrors. 

Star-Light appeared ‘o fathom her thoughts, 
and said ; 

“ He will not fail ; he never >veaks his word.” 
These brief sentences cheered the heart of Miss 
Harrod. 

After the lapse of half an hour steps were 
heard approaching. Fanny and Rosalthe simul- 
taneously uttered a cry of surprise and alarm ; 
for, instead of seeing Otter-Lifter, they beheld half 


a dozen warriors mounted upon horses. Star- 
Light remained calm and undisturbed. 

“ Peace! peace, foolish maidens! Otter-Lifter 
is with them!” she exclaimed. 

Rosalthe looked again at the advancing Indi- 
ans and beheld the chief in the midst of them, 
leading a horse. She kissed Miss Harrod’s pale 
cheeks, and wept for joy. Without speaking, 
Otter-Lifter placed Miss Harrod upon the ani- 
mal which had been provided for that purpose. 
The chief then turned to the young men. 

“Conduct this maiden to Harrodsburg,” he 
said, in a voice of command. “ Otter-Lifter has 
pledged his word that she shall live and return 
to her friends. Go; and remember that your 
lives shall answer for hers, if harm befall her.” 

“Come here, Star Light,” said Fanny, in a 
subdued voice. The proud Indian girl stepped 
to her side, and Miss Harrod, bending forward,* 
imprinted a grateful kiss upon her lofty forehead. 

“Tt is all I can give you,” she added. 


Star-Light smiled faintly, and seemed to look 
lovingly at the young girl. For a morhent her 
haughty beauty was softened into a mildness 
almost angelic. Standing as she did, with the 
dim rays of the moon shining upon her upturned 
face, she caused Rosalthe’s thoughts to wander 
to that unknown period far back in the forgotten 
years of the past, when “the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair.” 

“Tt is well that you have been called Star- 
Light, for I behold reflected from your starry 
eyes serenest rays of mercy and truth!” said 
Miss Harrod, enthusiastically. 

Wassahauza gazed fixedly at Fanny, and her 
expression became more benignly soft. 

Otter-Lifter gazed at her with a kind of mute 
idolatry discernible in his eloquent eyes, and 
then turned abruptly from the scene, as if afraid 
to trust himself longer. 

Star-Light moved slowly away, and Rosalthe 
took Miss Harrod’s hand. When the latter 
stooped to kiss her forehead, she half-formed the 
resolution to whisper her name; but a single 
glance at the changed and gentle expression of 
Star-Light made her reject the idea; and in an 
instant Fanny and her escort were moving off 
towards Harrodsburg. 

Rosalthe threw her arms about Star-Light and 
embraced her tenderly; all her wnfavorable im- 
pressions were completely removed by the recent 
scene. 

This spontaneous act of friendship the Chero- 
kee maiden neither repelled nor encouraged, but 
suffered it as a statue of marble might receive 
the same indications of gratitude. The parties 
returned to the village, Otter-Lifter leading the 
way in silence. 

It was on the ensuing morning that Star-Light 
visited the lodge where the interview already 
mentioned took place between her and Allan 
Norwood. 

There was a great commotion at the village 
when it was known that Fanny Harrod had es- 
caped. A council was immediately called to 
determine what should be done. While they 
were gravely smoking the pipe, as an indispen- 
sable preliminary, Otter-Lifter appeared among 
them. One warrior arose and advised that the 
warriors be punished who had been appointed to 
keep watch over the captive, which duty they 
had not faithfully performed. Another recom- 
mended that a small war-party be instantly de- 
spatched in pursuit of the captive. 

A young chief next arose, and said, that so 
far as he could learn, the young woman had been 
liberated by some man of influence among them ; 
for, upon examining the adjacent forest, he had 
discovered a fresh trail, produced by some half a 
dozen mounted men. Moreover, some of their 
young braves were missing, and it would there- 
fore seem as if they had been sent to conduct the 
young woman back to Harrodsburg. He hoped 
the wise chiefs would examine this matter, and 
sec who was the guilty party. 

During this speech murmurs of applause were 
heard from every portion of the council-lodge. 
When the fiery chief had ceased speaking, and 
resumed his seat, Otter-Lifte: arose calmly to 
his feet, and looked deli'erately around upon 
the faces of the assembled chiefs and warriors. 


[TO BE CONTINUED | 
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TROUBLE. 

The most of the trouble in this world is caused 
by disappointed desires rather than positive evil. 
Out of every hundred men you meet with, ninety- 
five are low-spirited—not because they lack com- 
forts, but because they are not blessed with a 
surplusage. Queer critter, that animal that 
“cooks his food.” 
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VALENTINE. 
When to Love’s influence woman yields, 
She loves for life! and daily feels 
Progressive tenderness !—each hour 
Confirms, extends the tyrant’s power! 
Her lover is her god—her fate ! 

Vain pleasures, riches, worldly state, 
Are trifles all !—each sacrifice 

Becomes a dear and valued prize, 

If made for him, e’en though he proves 
Forgetful of their former loves. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
NEVER LOOK DOWN. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Never look down on the grave, broken-hearted, 
Seeking in that lonely shrine the departed ' 
Never, with sighing, and weeping, and mourning, 
Speak of the friends who have gone unreturning ; 
Never look down for the beings that love us— 
Deoeming them lost to us—they are above us. 


Never jook Gown on the grave, and, with sighing, 
Dwell on the last solemn scene of the dying. 
Look not upon it, believing the spirit 

Is buried beneath the cold greensward or near it; 
°T is not the place for the beings that love us— 
From the decaying form they soar up above us. 


Look not upon the cold grave, but when lonely, 
Turn to the pillow and think of them only. 

Think that with all of their love they are near us— 
Come to be with us—to soothe us—to cheer us ; 
When not beside us to pray for and love us— 

Look to the skies for them—they are above us. 


Never look down for the star, or the levin, 
Nor in the grave for the biest heirs of heaven ; 
To the dark chancel or carth-clod they go not— 
Gloom and corruption they see not and know not; 
Never look down for the spirits that love us — 
They are beside us, around us, above us. 
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[Written for Gleeson’s Pictorial.} 
THE PACKET. 
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BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Ovr of the dusty cars and their deafening noise, to the top of 
the stage coach, was a most delightful transition, that day in early 
summer, when I last visited the pleasant town of Milford. That 
I was to have a pleasant adventure, seemed to be prophesied in 
the air of the swect-scented fields that came forth to meet me ; and 
I shall not soon forget the scene of rural comfort by which we 
passed as our noble horses bore us swiftly over the road. The 
sun had set, and the flush of the western skies now reflected in 
the windows of the old stone church on the hill, as though the 
venerable pile was on fire, and the small lake in the meadow was 
fiushed as though some rare beauty had just breathed in its clear 
waters—some rural Venus, who had left the flowers bending in a 
worship from which they would not lift themselves till morning. 
The windows in all the cottages were wide open, and from many 
of them peered out the round, rosy faces of the children, while 
the doorway was filled with the older members of the family, all 
eager to see the stage come in. Some came out into the road to 
peep into the coach, in the hope of greeting some familiar face, 
and others to find some object about which they could ask num- 
berless questions. But there was one—a tall, slim and graceful 
creature—whose eye seemed to be fixed only on the driver, study- 
ing every motion as he turned now and then to take up a package 
or paper to throw into the hand of this and that expecting one on 
the street where the principal dwellings in the village stood.— 
There was an expression in her countenance that puzzled me ; for 
her face was strongly illumined to my gaze afar off. I at first, 
thought it was our Jehu’s lady love, but he answered the hint 
with a grand laugh, which told how much he felt himself compli- 
mented ; and I cou!d find no pause to ask another question till we 
had reached the spot where she stood and held out her apron to 
catch the tiny packet which the driver motioned her to receive, 
taking it from his breast pocket. As it flew to the destined covert, 
I saw the string that tied it together was sealed in several places 
where the twine crossed, and said to the driver, “ That was a 
valuable packet, I suppose.” 

“ Supposing is sometimes right,” he answered. 

“ And is it so,” I said, “ when I suppose that packet came from 
afar and is a love token ?” 

“« May be,” he replicd, “ but that love is a brother.” 

“ A brother! that’s not quite so romantic as some other kind.” 

“Hang your romance,” said he, as he drove with a loud crack 
of his whip to the village tavern steps and flung the reins into the 
hands of the hostler, leaping into the porch like one who felt that 
his day’s work was done. 

With my little carpet bag I left the tavern, not knowing just 
where I should make my home for the night; but on my way to 
one friend’s house, I saw the driver near by when I came toa 
certain turn in the road; I soon came up with him, eager to get 
a hint or two more concerning the sister who had so interested 
me. BatI could not make him understand the drift of my in- 
quiries ; and, with a little touch of maliciousness for my inquisi- 
tive disposition, he directed me a round-about way to the new 
residence of the friend I desired to find first. This, of course, 
only increased my curiosity, and I went on my way thinking of 
divers touching stories of sisterly devotion, and of laughable ad- 
ventures when brother and sister had been mistaken for some of 
the relations voluntarily formed by the loves of the human heart. 

The circuit I had taken by the direction of the stageman, actu- 
ally brought me to the very next house to where the object of my 
questionings resided, in a new cottage, and as I stood in the parlor 
looking through the end window of the house, which fronted on 
the street, I saw her reading by the light of a solar lamp most 
attentively. She was reading from a manuscript, and on the 
table lay the card I had noticed, with the seals still hanging to it 
like so many charms on a necklace. And a necklace or bracelet 
was there too, but it gained no look from her till she had finished 
she manuscript, and then she took it and fitted it on her arm, only 


to lay it down again to re-peruse the writing. The entrance of 
my host, who had left me to inform his family of my arrival, 
called my attention away from over-curipus sight seeing. 

Tea was soon over, and as I re-entered the front room, I went 
to the end window to see how beautiful the evening looked in the 
light of the clear moon, and I found myself noticing that the cur- 
tain was down at the cottage window where I had seen the pack- 
et-receiver ; but though I looked only at the moon sailing above 


‘the graceful roof of the new cottage, I somehow noticed on the 


curtain of the window the shadow of a female form, seated by a 
light and holding a paper in her hand. I concluded it was a 
newspaper, and as I had read the dailies, I thought it not best to 
muse any longer on the picture before me. 

The evening was rapidly passing, and the large hours were 
nearing, when my host happened to remark that a mutual friend, 
who had formerly lived in a distant part of the town, had built by 
his side, and the new cottage I had been noticing, was his. This 
intelligence waked me up anew, and I began inquiring very ear- 
nestly about his family, eager to get through the preliminaries 
that prevented me from asking at once who the young lady in 
whom I had become interested, really was. I managed to bring 
the inquiries round gracefully to that point, and discovered that 
she was the new village school-mistress, “and a nice girl she is,” 
said my friend. 

Ihad no doubt of that, specially if the outward is ever to be 
regarded a3 an expression of character, for she was dressed with 
exceeding primness, and yet had just enough of the ornamental 
to tell what she could do when the fit time to show her art should 
come. 

I had now learned all that my friend could tell me, which was 
no more than I have related, and so, with the certainty of know- 
ing more on the morrow, I retired for the night—a night so dif- 
ferent from what we know in the city, when the rumbling of car- 
riages kecp up the memory of the day’s confusion and toil. There 
all was quiet, and you gazed out of the window on the moon in 
the heavens, as on something more serene, more holy and com- 
forting than the town can show, while not a footfall disturbs the 
silence of the hours. 

The morning came, and the sun, not having, as in the city, to 
climb above the huge brick walls, looked in upon me at its rising, 
and I instinctively bowed respectfully to the stranger, thanking 
him for the privilege of adding two hours at least to my day. Of 
course I must take a walk in the pure air of this fine morning, 
and who should I meet, first of all, but the school-mistress, return- 
ing from the route I had determined to take! She slipped past 
me with a light step, and as she entered the cottage, she drew off, 
with her left hand, by one string, her tinen bonnet, and swung it 
over and over, winding the string round her hand, while the curls 
she had folded behind her ears drepped in profusion around her 
face, and she threw her head to the right and left as though she 
would wave them from her eyes without using her hand. I then 
noticed that her right hand was filled with flowers—all of them of 
the smallest form—and she was gone. 

I was not aware of being in a musing attitude instead of walk- 
ing, till the voice of the stageman, as he passed me, most provok- 
ingly said, “ Supposing’s right, I suppose?” I pretended not to 
hear him, and as though fixing my watch, I pushed it in my 
pocket and took my walk. 

My good genius brought me back just in time to greet my old 
friend Wilson, the owner of the cottage, as he was stepping into 
his carriage for a journey. He ordered the horse to the stable, 
saying he would not leave till after breakfast, declaring that he 
must disappoint "Squire Brown, for the sake of an old friend 
from the city. So now my good fortune placed me at the table 
of my excellent friend, directly opposite the object of my curi- 
osity, after an introduction that told me her father was a venera- 
ble friend of mine, in a town where I had once resided. Could it be 
that the little girl I had then known was the fine lady, so womanly 
in every movement? Knowing she had a brother destined for 
one of the learned professions, I ventured to ask if he was still at 
college ? and she answered with a sweet smile, “( no, sir; he 
graduated two years ago.” 

“Undoubtedly with honor,” said I. 

“ With great honor, sir,” was her answer, while a world of new 
light came to her eyes. 

“ What profession did he choose ?” 

“Medicine, sir, and he is now in your city with Dr. Freeman.” 

“ Ah, the doctor is a friend of mine, and I wish I had known 
your brother had been there, as F- might have brought the packct 
from him you received last evening.” 

“Thank you, sir,” she answered with a subdued tone, and a 
light tinge of increased sensibility on her cheek, for which I could 
not account. 

Breakfast was soon over, and my old friend left, after commend- 
ing me to his wife’s attention and those of “your old friend’s 
daughter.” 

When I left the house that morning, it was at the same hour 
that the teacher took her way to school, and really my walk led 
along the same road as hers, and as we moved on our way, I 
found myself recounting some of the incidents of my intercourse 
with her fether, whose death was a great blow to me, as before 


‘that time had also been the death of her mother, when this, the 


only daughter, was but a few years old. 

We parted at the school-houlg, but on my return, I was not 
sorry to discover that so many of the scholars had been retained 
at home to attend the church festival, that she had dismissed the 
rest for a general holiday, and was about leaving for her board- 
ing place. We walked along, conversing of the times when I 
was familiar with her parents, and by not noticing some of the 
turns we ought to have made on our way, we found ourselves at 


~ 
the foot of “ High Hill,” that overlooked the whole village. Never 
having ascended this eminence, I was anxious to do so, and we 
wound round the ascent where a well worn path was found, made 
by the villagers who frequented this place, especially on the Sab- 
bath after church hours. Beautifully the scene from that noble 
height spread out before us, and we sat down in earnest conversa- 
tion. While seemingly gazing on the picture at our feet, our 
sight was really extended far beyond it, to a dear home on the 
banks of one of New England’s most beautiful and romantic 
rivers. 

I now learned the story of my old friend’s latter years, and 
why I had met so far away the daughter of his delight, his accom- 
plished Ella. 

“When I returned from the Institute where I received my edu- 
cation,” said Ella to me, “I found my father quite feeble, of 
which nothing had been written me, with the best of reasons. I 
was glad to find myself immediately of use, but was grieved to see 

e evidences that father was gradually failing. I sat by him, 
smoothed his hair, read to him, and employed all my little art to 
make him «comfortable. He was pleased to praise me, and it 
made me happy. One day, with a most benignant countenance, 
he began to talk of death, but I saw a shadow coming over his 
face as he approached the subject of the change that would come 
to brother and myself by his departure. He told me he should 
leave nothing for us—that while he, in his way, could husband 
his estate, he could master all difficulties, and derive an income 
beyond the interest due on the debts he owed. I relieved him 
immediately by telling him I had anticipated this, and had deter- 
mined to so use the privileges of education as to fit myself for the 
duties of a teacher, and was then ready to begin in that sphere. 
I also assured him that brother should not want for any aid in the 
way of his education, for it would be joy to me to live for him 
and to see him successful in life. I had my reward in the sweet 
peace which settled on my father’s mind, for, after detailing to me 
at that time his wishes, he made no farther reference to his busi- 
ness affairs while he lived. After the last trial was over, I told 
my brother our circumstances and my plans; and assured him 
it would be my chief happiness to furnish him with the means for 
his education. His feelings were overpowering, and when he 
spoke, he said, ‘I have resolved!’ And O, sir, I know what he 
resolved; for all through the years of his college life, the love I 
bore him and the toils I cheerfully endared for him, stimulated 
him to diligence in all his studies, and kept him from the vices 
into which so many collegians fall. Our correspondence was 
frequent, and I am proud of his letters. I have the promise of a 
visit from him to-morrow.” 

“ Then,” said I, as we rose to leave, “ I shall meet him.” 

“Shall you, sir?’ she asked, with a slight trembling of her 
voice. 

“Yes, I am not to leave here till after Sunday.” 

There was a singular silence for awhile, but supposing that her 

thoughts were running, as mine were, on the vicissitudes of life, 
we were nearly to the cottage gate ere we found our tongues fairly 
free again. 
Having to spend the day in a distant part of the town, I left 
the village, but was careful to be back again at the time the stage 
was to arrive on the morrow. It came into the village in fine 
time, but before it came to the tavern, two gentlemen alighted at 
my friend's cottage. I leisurely moved along, and on coming up 
to the gate, I saw that the first gentleman’s face and form strongly 
resembled Ella’s, but the other—why that was my friend Brad- 
dock from the city. Now came vividly the remembrance that I 
had met him with Ella several times at a distance from home, 
and this accounted for the strange light that at first sight beamed 
on Ella’s countenance when I saw her from the top of the stage. 

“ Pleasant place,” said I to Braddock. 

“ Yes, so fur as I have seen,” he replied. 

“What! never been here before ?” 

“No, ’pon honor,” he replied, answering my look, as well as my 
words 


But there was no use of hiding the facts in the case, as I had 
accidentally heard of his having engaged a house at the “ West 
End” in the city, then being finished, and having some elegant 
furniture ordered at an establishment I had visited. 

Elia’s brother very graciously engaged in conversation with me, 
and ere I was aware what course we were pursuing, we had 
reached the old bridge, some distance from the main strect, and 
there we sat on the railing, beholding the last rays of the sunset 
dying away over the broad and beautiful meadows. : 

Here I learned the story of Ella’s devotion to her brother more 
fully, and discovered that Braddock was a college chum with 
Ella’s brother, Richard, and he had thus become acquainted with 
her energy of character and beautiful, sisterly love. They became 
acquainted at a time of vacation when, in another town, Ella was 
teaching, from which place she had removed for no other reason 
than the perpetual gossip concerning “the school-marm and the 
collegian.” 

Here, where she now resided, all packages had come by way of 
the’ cars and stage, in envelopes, directed by her brother, and all 
the jewels she had received from the wealthy Braddock she had 
worn, but not in sight. 


I must pass over the two intervening days, and here is the 
Sabbath, with the pealing bell and the long line of people winding 
round the road leading to the church on the hill. What a sensa- 
tion was caused that day when Ella was scen walking into church 
with my friend Braddock, who scemed to be in more than usnal 
trim that fine morning, while Richard was quietly and deferen- 
tially conversing with the minister of the parish, at a distance, 
coming up the hill. Whether the minister knew more than he 
told, I cannot say ; but there scemed to be something peculiar in 
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his treatment of his’text that morning, when he discoursed of the 
beauty and worth of the “ornament of a meck and quiet spirit.” 

The next day, the teacher had assumed a new dignity in the 
sight of the people, and into new lights of appreciation came the 
grace of her character. When I returned, I could not but make 
an attempt to be up with my friend the stageman, for I thought 
that, for once, he had not found the secret of his “express ” 
business. As we passed the cottage, I hinted at the incident of 

“the packet, in connection with the news of the day, and asked him 
if he felt disposed to “ hang” my “ romance” now ? 

“ Yes,” was his cool reply, “ with the halter of matrimony.” 

On we flew in the sweet air of the morning, and springing from 
the stage-top to the cars, we were in a few hours again in the 
city—where now Ella is one of the “ West End” lovables, and 
her brother rejoices in the possession of Braddock as a brother-in- 
law. 


4 » 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
TO POESIE. 


BY ANNIE JOHNSON. 


“T dashed to earth the harp, mine other heart, 
Which, ringing, brake.” 


I will not bid thee back! my heart is aching 
With a deep grief which I may not repress ; 
And ever on my lip the wish is waking, 
That thou wert here to soothe life’s bitterness! 


I will not bid thee back, true friend and only ! 
Why from my love should I thus banish thee? 

~ As the sad days pass on, uncheered and lonely, 
No presence, save thine own, lingers with me. 


Thou art the sunbeam in my darkened hour, 
Thou art the star that gilds life’s dreary night; 
Thou art the lonely little prison-flower, 
From gloom and sorrow turning to the light. 


Then come to me! for 0, my heart is aching 
With a vain grief which I may not repress ; 
And ever there an earnest wish is waking 
That thou wert here to soothe life’s loneliness! 


4 
+ > 


THE ETERNAL “PARCE.” 

Men have all sorts of motives which carry them onwards in 
fife, an@ are driven into acts of desperation, or it may be of dis- 
tinction, from a hundred different causes. There was one com- 
rade of Esmond’s—an honest little Irish lieutenant of Handyside’s 
——who owed so much money to a camp sutler that he began to 
make leve to the man’s daughter, intending to pay his debt that 
Si aif and at the battle of Malplaquet, flying away from the debt 

and lady too, he rushed so desperately on the French lines that he 

got his company, and came a captain out of the action, and had 
to marry the sutler’s daughter after all, who brought him his can- 
4 «ef celled debt to her father as poor Rogers’s fortune. To run out of 
£ reach of bill and marriage, he ran on the enemy’s pikes, and as 
these did not kill him, he was thrown back upon t’other horn of 

his dilemma. Our great duke, at the same battle, was fighting, 

not the French, but the tories in England, and risking his life and 

‘ e the army’s, not for his country, but for his pay and places, and 
for fear of his wife at home, that only being in life whom he 
dreaded. I have asked about men in my own company (new 
drafts of poor country boys were perpetually coming over to us 
during the wars, and brought from the ploughshare to the sword), 
and found that a half of chem under the flags were driven thither 
on account of a woman; one fellow was jilted by his mistress, 
and took the shilling in despair; another jilted the girl, and fled 
from her and the parish to the tents, where the law could not dis- 
turb him. Why go on particularizing? What can the sons of 
Adam and Eve expect, but to continue in that course of love and 
trouble their father and mother set out on? O, my grandson! I 


r am drawing nigh to the end of that period of my history when I 
was acquainted with the great world of England and Europe; my 
; are past the Hebrew pocet’s limit, and I say unto thee, 


years 
my troubles, and joys too, for that matter, have come from a 
woman; as thine will when thy destined course begins. "Twas a 
_ woman that made a soldier of me, thet set me intriguing after- 
wards; I believe I would have spun smocks for her, had she so 
bidden me; what strength I had in my head I would have given 
her; hath not every man in his degree had his Omphale and De- 


lilah* Mine befooled me on the banks of the Thames, and in 
dear old England ; thou mayest find thine own by the Rappahan- 
noc.— y's Esmond. 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
SONNET. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


O, would that some fair beams of cheerful light 
Might break this gloom of melancholy hours : 
And youthful innocence again be ours, 

: When we were strangers to this "hanging night. 

¥ When far before, our pathway rose to sight, 

Winding along amid a sea of flowers ; 
Pausing anon upon our onward flight, 

To rest awhile within the sylvan bowers. 
And would that it might be our lot to feel 

Youth’s buoyant aspirations now again, 
And rise above these sorrows that congeal 

The tide of mirth, and leave a sense of pain. 

p This much we ask—nor shall we ask in vain, 

. If we but ask aright, and firm in truth remain. 


+ > 


GHOSTS. 


" Ghosts be hanged! No such thing in Nature; all laid long 
, before the wood pavement. at should they come for ? 
The colliers may rise for higher wages, and the Chartists ma 
rise for reform, and Joseph Sturge may rise for his health, a 
the rising generation may rise ; but that the dead should rise only 
to make one’s hair rise, is more than I can credit. Suppose 
urself a ghost. Well, if you come out of your grave to serve a 
iend, how are you to help him? And if it’s an enemy, what’s 


of to him, if you can’t pitch into him ? 
the use of appearing you P Kod 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO MY EARLIEST FRIEND. 
ON THE EVE OF HER MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. CAROLA H. CRISWELL. 
To-morrow thou wilt be a bride— 
To-morrow! yes, to-morrow! 
No more I'll see thee by my side, 
But far away wilt thou abide— 

It fills my heart with sorrow. 


Not only I thy loes shall weep, 
Not only I will sadden ; 
But parents, sisters, brothers steep 
Their ¢) es in tears, with sorrow deep, 
And nought their hearts can gladden. 


When thou art gone, how lonely they! 
How sad— tis past expressing— 
. ®o think on thee each weary day, 
And when at night they kneel to pray, 
For thee to ask a blessing. 


Farewell, dear friend! my tears are dried — 
1°) now suppress my sorrow ; 

For thou art happy, and, with pride, 

To-morrow thou wilt be a bride— 
To-morrow! yes, to-morrow! 


» 
+ > 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 
No. VIL. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


We should, by good rights, next visit the Department of the 


Interior, but the promise of a “rich” debate in the House attracts 


us to the Capitol, and, as the magnates do not commence business 
until “high twelve,” let us tarry in the rotunda. The pictures 
are well worth inspection, and I hope to excite your admiration 
for the works of Col. Trumputyt. This patriarch of American 
art commenced painting when a student at Harvard, then aban- 
doned the pencil to draw his sword in the revolutionary struggle, 
and then, disgusted at some point of military etiquette, returned 
to his easel. Visiting Europe, he was imprisoned after the execu- 
tion of Andre, but was released by the exertions of West, under 
whom he studied. Peace came, and ere the republic was fairly in 
existence, there was a laudable desire to immortalize 
“ Deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empire with a just decay, 

The enslaver and the ensimved, their death and birth.” 

Col. TrumButt, by advice of Jolin Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was induced to paint a series of national pictures, and trav- 
elled through the thirteen States, England and France, for orig- 
inal portraits of the personages in the scenes which he transferred 
to canvass. Modern American artists (most of ghem wretched 
daubers themselves) are ever true to the Horatian maxim,—nil 
admirari,—and it is understood between them and “ travelled 
men,” that not to abuse the Trumbull pictures is proof of gothic 
taste. Yet, in my humble opinion, they are much more valuable 
than their “ pendants,” as artistic records of history, even as Clark 
Mills’s breathing Jackson is superior to Greenough’s soporifiec, 
hydropathic Washington. 

The “Declaration of Independence” has been so repeatedly 
engraved, in every style of art, that there can be few who are not 
familiar with this faithful representation of that important moment, 
when the act giving freedom to our nation was ratified. As a 
piece of coloring, it is but a tame imitation of West’s style; but 
its chief merit lies in the felicity with which a great number of 
figures have been introduced, each a study in itself as an 
undoubted portrait, yet all grouped together so as to form a har- 
monious whole, leaving the Declaration itself as the ruling idea. 
It contains forty-seven portraits,—those of Mr. Hancock and 
Samuel Adams painted in Boston, John Adams in London, 
Thomas Jefferson in Paris, and most of the others at the homes 
of the originals. 

The “ Surrender of Burgoyne,” at Saratoga, and the “ Surrender 
of Cornwallis,” at Yorktown, were difficult subjects. Twenty- 
seven portraits in the former, and thirty-four in the latter, most of 
them “ fall lengths,” and many “equestrian,” ensured a stiffness 
which no genius could enffrely obviate, and in addition, the for- 
midable blue and red of the uniforms presented peculiar diffi- 
culties. Yet Trumbull maneuvered his men in a style which 
would do credit to Horace Vernet, and there is sufficient redeem- 
ing virtue in the treatment of the subjects to confer great artistic 
value on the paintings. The noble gray charger of Gen. Lincoln 
is particularly excellent. 

The “ Resignation of Gen. Washington” is an equally skilful 
arrangement of thirty-one portraits, unidealized, I will admit, but 
endowed with a deal of nature and individuality. ‘The numerous 
accessories, in all the pictures, are well made out, and posterity will 
ever be grateful to Col. Trumbull, for having given us faithful 
transcripts of these memorable events of a struggle which not 
only changed the destinies of America, but is destined to have a 
most important influence upon the political and social condition of 
the world. 

In three of the four other panels, are the “ Landing of Colum- 
bus,” by Vanderlyn, the “ Baptism of Pocahontas,” by Wier, and 
the “ Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” by Chapman. Young Powell 
is now in Paris, finishing his “‘ Discovery of the Mississippi,” for the 


vacant space. Neither of the quartette have any real historical 
value, and some of them are sadly deficient in artistic merit, but 


we will not find fault. The members are hurrying into the 
House, and we will clamber up a narrow staircase to the ladies’ 
gallery. 

Seated at their desks, which are arranged in a semi-circular 
form, the members are before us. Some are reading their letters, 
others engaged in writing, while groups discuss the party at Mr. 
Corcoran’s, on Thursday last, Thackeray’s lectures or the new 
Cabinet, in tones so audible that the emphasized words reach our 
ears. Above them, like the drone of a Scotch bag-pipe over the 
shuffling feet of jig-dancers, the voice of the clerk is heard. He is 
supposed to be reading the journal of the preceding day’s doings, 
but no one thinks of listening to him. It’s all printed in the 
papers, speeches and all, and from the clear type errors rise for 
correction. 

Behind the clerk, enthroned in a gigantic arm-chair, reposes 
Mr. Speaker Boyp, a portly, fine-looking gentleman, who, when 
silence is required, will have “order” if he breaks his mallet. At 
his right, in custody of the sergeant-at-arms, is his “mace,” a 
symbol of authority, surmounted by an eagle, which is displayed 
when the House is in session. High up, over the speaker’s head 
and ours, but visible from the floor, is a plaster colossal figure of 
Liberty, while on the entablature beneath is an eagle, sculptured 
in stone. The “bird of Jove” was executed by Signor Vara- 
PERT!, an Italian of great promise, who has left no other work 
behind him, and is much admired. Unfortunately, however, soon 
after it was completed, a critic likened it unto a goose, and the 
artist, stung to the heart, saw all his hopes blasted by a jest, and 
in despair threw himself into the Potomac. 

The journal has been read, and the debate commences, but I 
fear it will not do to “report” political wranglings, lest some of 
the hundred thousand readers of the “Pictorial” take offence. 
The most remarkable debater is Mr. Srernens, of Georgia, of 
whom it may be said as of St. Paul, “his bodily presence is 
weak,” while his thin shrill voice, issuing as it were by jerks from 
his chest, reminds the older members of John Randolph. Mr. 
Appteton, of Boston, although “no orator,” is surpassed by no 
man in constant attention to his duties, and prompt attention to 
his constituents. His namesake, Mr. Appietron, of Maine, is 
equally industrious, and when he addresses the House, the spring 
of his oratory swells forth, not by gushes, but in one pure, pella- 
cid, perennial flow. Mr. Crixeman, of North Carolina, is some- 
what distinguished on the floor, and his eloquence is alternately 
enlivened by epigramic wit, or envenomed by scorching reply. 
Mr. Maxn, of Massachusetts, is as austerely bitter as Cato was 
when deserted in Utica by his supporters, and like Col. Poix, 
brother of the late President, minces no matter which he takes in 
hand, although the two gentlemen are far, very far apart in senti- 
ment. Mr. Brooks, editor of the New York Express, is worthy 
of his vocation, is the champion of President Fillmore, and is an 
able debater. But my pen is running a daguerrean race, and no 
more personal portraits shall it dash off to-day. 

The House is now fairly at work, and will commence its clos- 
ing race against time, hurrying over the most important ground 
in a Lelter-skelter flight. Rare Ben. Jonson, in one of his “night 
of nights,” boasts of “overleaping time,” and of crowding into 
the “passing hour” the “ work of ages,”—a most poetical idea 
for a masque, which Congress adapts to political economy. They 
fritter away months, and then comes a final eruption of business, 
resembling for all the world the closing scene of an exhibition of 
fireworks, and dazzling every one by the startling display—to end 
in smoke. 

Among other distinguished visitors now in the metropolis is 
Wasuinoron Irvine, and no titled foreigner could receive a 
tithe of the attentions paid to the gifted American author. Long 
may he live to enjoy the admiration of his countrymen, apd, ere 
many months, may he delight them with his “Life of George 
Washington.” 

G. P. R. James, the renowned romancer, is now at Norfolk, 
where he acts as Queen Victoria’s Consul. At the recent open- 
ing of a new hotel, he made a very neat speech, and rumor saith 
that the “solitary horseman” is soon to set out upon the histori- 
cal paths of old Virginia—an admirable theme for his active pen. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
TO MARY.—A VALENTINE. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSER. 
“ How shall I greet thee, pure, angelic creature ?” 
Thus seems affection of my heart to ask ; 
Divinely fair in each expressive feature— 
I shrink, unequal to the poet’s task. 
Deem me not vain, if, with a meek endeavor, 
I here essay a souvenir to weave ; 
A fragrant garland that shall bloom forever— 
These lines as such in friendship’s name receive. 


Here, while I offer life’s intrinsic jewel— 

The boon of constancy and changeless love— 
Extinguish not the fervor-glowing fuel 

That burns with ardor like to that above ; 
For in my heart supremely I have shrined thee, 

With crown and sceptre on devotion’s throne ; 
The fates my destiny to thine doth bind me, 

My peerless, my amiable, beautiful one! 


> 


In the course of a conversation with Madame Campan, on the 
education of the people, Napoleon Bonaparte once remarked : 
“ The old systems of instruction seem to be worth nothing : what 
is yet wanting in ‘order that the people should be educated ?”’ 
immediately answered Madame Campan. The 
reply struck the emperor. “Yes,” said he, “here is a system of 
education in one word. Be it your care, then, to train up moth- 
ers who shall know how te educate children.” 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
BURNING THE LETTERS. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


I said that they were valueless— 
I°d rather have them not, 

All that ever made them precious 
Was, or should have been, forgot ; 

I would do very willingly, 
And not because I ought— 

But I did not, somehow, find it - 
Quite so easy as I thought. 


One was full of pleasant flattery— 
I do not think I’m vain ; 
And yet I paused a moment 
To read it once again. 
One repeated dear, old phrases 
I had heard a thousand times ; 
I had read him once some verses, 
And another praised my rhymes. 


One was just exactly like him— 
Such a pretty, little note! 

One was interspersed with poetry 
That jovers always quote. 

I don’t know why I read them, 
Unless *t was just to know, 

Since they once had been so precious, 
What had ever made them s0. 


I had told him when we parted 
To think no more of me ; 

And I’m sure he’s nothing to me, 
Indeed, why should he be? 

Yet the flame sunk down to ashes, 
And I sat and held them still ; 

But I said that I would burn them— 
And, some other time, I will! 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


CARRIE CARLTON’S VALENTINE. 


BY AGNES LESLIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Se was not a belle, was Carrie Carlton, for all she rejoiced in 
such a euphonious name. She was not a beauty either, nor any 
better and wiser than ordinary mortals ; so I cannot wax eloquent 
about “ scarlet-threaded lips,” “‘ unfathomable eyes,” and a thou- 
sand graces that go to make up a heroine. She was just such a 
little girl as one meets daily in the street, perhaps, with a delicate, 
interesting face, and slender figure, tastefully dressed. Just such 
a face as the multitude pass by without giving it a second glance, 
but which certain quiet, thoughtful men regard with more than 
passing interest. She was the adopted child in the family of her 
mother’s sister, with a troop of handsome, good-natured cousins, 
’ who liked “cousin Carrie” as well as they liked one another ; but 


they were belles and beaux, most of them, with heads full of fash- 


jons and flirtations, and, therefore, Carrie was left a good deal to 
herself; and being so much quieter than they, and not particularly 
pretty or brilliant, she seemed not of them, though she was often 
with them. 
They were really kind-hearted, and certainly did not mean to 
neglect her ; but their tastes were so opposite that she was oftener 
out of their minds than in. Consequently, when Carrie’s nine- 
me birthday came on that week of mystifications and merri- 
ment—St. Valentine’s, it was not strange that no one of all her 
giddy cousins should remember it, and that the only gift siould 
be bestowed by her aunt, whose heart still retained, through many 


years, the remembrance of her sister’s dying words, “ Be a mother 
to my Carrie, Lucy.” 

“I wonder if J shall have a valentine ?” thought this same little 
Carrie, as she smoothed her light-brown hair over her ears that 
birthday morning. 

It was early in the week yet, and there was a world of hope in 
her young heart, as she tapped at her cousin Kate’s chamber door. 
‘That young lady was busy folding and directing numerous daintily 
perfumed epistles ; and when Carrie entered, she glanced up with 
a laugh and said : 

** Well, Carrie, how many valentines are you going to send ?” 

“None. I don’t care for anybody enough to send them a 
valentine.” 

“ Why, Carrie! I don’t care a fig for half of these people I’ve 
written to; it’s the fun of the thing, you little goosie.” 

“ Well, they care for you in some way.” 

“Some way! What does that mean?” 

“ Why, they admire you, at any rate, and will feel yous if 
they find out who it is.” 

“J don’t know about that. There’s Mr. Latimer—I don’t 
believe he’d have any pleasure about it. I wish I could make that 
handsome, self-possessed face look embarrassed, and break through 
that charming, captivating indifference. O, I think he’s decidedly 
the most killing man I know, aint he, Carrie?” and Kate fairly 
stopped to take breath. 

But Carrie did not reply. A faint color stole into her pale 
cheek, which, fortunately, her cousin did not notice, so busy was 
she in writing upon the outside of a snowy envelope,—Mr. Latimer. 

“ There !” said she, tossing it into her cousin’s lap, “I wonder 
who'll be Mrs. to that by another Valentine?” 

“ Maybe no one,” replied Carrie, quietly. 

“© yes, there will; he’s the owner of the prettiest establishment 
in town, and he’ll have a wife before then, to be mistress of it. I 
only wish he’d ask me.” 

“ Why, Kate, how you talk !” 


“It’s the truth, Carrie.” Kate laughed while she went on 
directing and sealing with great alacrity. ‘I’m doing a wholesale 
business ; see here !” pointing to quite a little pile of valentines. 

“Why, Kate !” said Carrie, with a puzzled look ; “if you don’t 
care anything for these people, I shouldn’t think you'd take the 
trouble.” 

“ Why, you queer little thing! it’s fan to mystify them, and. 
then I must have something to do to kill time.” 

Carrie said no more ; but she had a dim idea of another and bet- 
ter kind of activity ; and then the lines she had read in a book, the 
day before in the library, stole into her mind : 

“ 
© Or teach the orphan gil 


Pray Heaven for a human 
And let the foolish yeoman go.”’ 


CHAPTER IL. 

Tere was to be’a little gathering at the Percy’s hospitable 
mansion the next evening ; some score or so of people, who would 
come and dance the Redowa and Schottisch, and discuss the mer- 
its of the last opera, hot oysters and coffee, with now and then a 
few rich words of sparkling sentiment, betraying beneath the folly 
and fashion, a deeper life. 

Carrie knew that beside Kate Percy, and the rest of her cousins, 
she was entirely eclipsed; yet that did not prevent her from 
bestowing considerable care on her toilet that night. She was in 


mourning for one of her father’s relatives, so there could be no 


change in the black silk dress; but the hair—that soft, abundant 
light-brown hair,—there was no end to the fashions in which her 
dexterous little fingers could arrange it; and upon the evening in 
question, she wove it into broad braids, and thus looped and bowed 
with some dark purple pansies, it presented an altogether charm- 
ing and unique appearance, and fairly rivalled her cousin’s jetty 
tresses. 

“T declare, you tantalizing little thing!” said Kate, as she 
joined them in the drawing-room; “here has Fanchon been an 
hour or more arranging my hair, an@’ down you come with the 
most recherche head in the world. TAl be bound it didn’t take you 
that to perform your entire toilet. Hark! yes,—there’s that -ele- 
gant Mr. Latimer in the hall.” The next moment she met him 
at the door with, “Isn’t it provoking, Mr. Latither? this little 
gipsy cousin of ours has fairly outdone Mademoiselle Fanthon, 
Don’t her head look delightful ?” 

The gentleman smiled at this droll appeal, and then lodked 
down upon that wilderness of braids and the purple pansies, and 
at the crimsoned face beneath, with no comment at all; but adroitly 
turned the conversation, to Carrie’s infinite relief. 

In the course of the evening, Carrie was invited to sing; she 
could warble like a canary bird when po one was by, but in society 
she had not the courage to raise a note. 

“Do sing, Miss Carrie; you must sing,” entreated one or two 
young gentlemen, whom, the more distressed and averse she be- 
came, seemed absolutely to wax more determined and pertinacious. 
And by the time her stately cousin Jane whispered in her ear, 
“Don’t refuse any more, for pity’s sake!” her eyes and heart 
were ready to overflow, and she wished herself a thousand times 
back in her own little room. At this crisis, Mr. Latimer, who had 
been busily engaged in conversation with Kate Percy, on the 
opposite side of the room, suddenly took his fair companion’s 
hand in his, and said: 

“Wont some one play the Redowa? I want to dance with 
Miss Percy.” 

This gave a new impulse to Carrie’s besiegers. If she would 
net sing, she must play for them to dance.. She had no fear about 
this ; the fingers would do their work, where the voice failed. 

There was but one drawback to her case; Clarence Crawford, 


one of the young gentlemen who had annoyed her so much with 
his entreaties, still stood beside her, and diligently turned over the 
leaves of what was as familiar as the air she breathed. She could 
see in the mirror before her their graceful floating figures ; but no 
one had asked her to dance, no one had offered to relieve her. 
For the moment she was half sorry that Mr. Crawford never 
danced, but the regret vanished as Mr. Latimer’s voice murmured 
in her ear: 

“May I have your hand for awhile, Miss Carrie ?” 

And then as she assented, he crossed over to Kate, and whis- 
pered something which made her eyes sparkle and her cheeks 
burn, while she graciously and good-naturedly took the seat her 
little cousin had vacated. 

If there was anything that Carrie excelled in, it was dancing. 
Her little light feet would keep time to the music bar after bar, 
without the slightest error. And as Mr. Latimer glided round the 
room with his fairy-footed companion, he said, smilingly : 

“ You dance better than you sing, I guess, don’t you ?” 

“I hope so,” half-laughed and half-sighed Carrie. 

And then he said again, suddenly : 

* You have really out-Fanchoned Fanchon.” 


What did he mean? was he laughing at her head? No!—the 


next words re-assured her : 
“ Allow me to answer your cousin’s question to you alone;—I 
admire exceedingly the way in which you have dressed your hair.” 
But this has nothing to do with a valentine. How do you 
know, my precious reader? But if you are tired waltzing and 
schottisching, we will proceed with our story. __ 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tr was the evening of the 14th of February, and in the pleasant 
drawing-rooms of the Percys no one eave the family were seated. 
There had been plenty of valentines, comic and serious, senti- 
mental and earnest, yet, strange to say, amid such an influx ef the 
article, poor little Carrie had been entirely everlooked, 


She was not a stoic by any means, and though too proud to 
complain, she felt the slight keenly. 
“Well, girls,” said Mr. Percy, at length, taking out his watch, 
“T guess this is the end ; it is after ten o’clock.” The 
“ Quips, and cranks, and wreathed smiles,” 


began to subside, and Mrs. Percy had just extinguished the gas in 
the back drawing-room, when a quick, sharp ring at the door-bell 
startled them from their silence, and presently the servant brought 
in a valentine directed to “‘ Miss Carrie Carlton,” as I live! With 
trembling fingers she opened the delicate envelope, which emitted 
a soft perfume, and unfolded the enclosed sheet, when .lo! from 
out its fairy folds there slid a diamond ring, the most exquisite 
affair that had been seen that season ; and upon the inner side was 
finely engraved, “‘ To Carrie, from her Valentine.” 
“ O, how captivating !” exclaimed Kate, gleefully. “Do relieve 
my curiosity, and read the verses.” 
Carrie resumed the sheet, and read the following lines, written 
in a peculiar, gentlemanly hand : 
I’ve a song, love, to sing thee, 
O, list to my lay! 
While I set it to music 
That's gladsome and gay. 
And heed not the murmurs 
Harsh voices will breathe ; 


Nor the cold, cruel caution, 
Love smiles to deceive. 


Then trusting, confiding, 
O, list to my lay! 

It is this: that I love thee, 
Far more than I say. 


Then smile on me lavishly, 
Do not be chary, 

And whisper, thou lovest me, 
Sweet little Carrie! 


“ You lucky little thing !” said Kate. 
having. What a lovely diamond ring! Who in the world can it 
be from?” And then, as a new thought struck her, she started 
up with, “O, I know! It’s Mr. Clary Ctawford. I noticed he 
was very attentive to little Miss Carlton, the other evening. That 
explains something he confided to my cousinly ear.” 


Carrie’s’ hands dropped, and the missive fell to the floor. 
Another hope had been busy at her heart. Agttf all the g@itle- 
men that visited her cousin’s, she liked this one tfle least. So the » 
jewel was lain away, instead of gracing the delicate little finger it 
was intended. To make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Crawford 
was entirely devoted to Carrie after this. He-seemed utterly un- 
conscious she did not wear his gift, but plied her with flattery and 
attention until she was well nigh sick. In this way he was gradu- 
ally apprgpriated to her; and she herself was something in the 
predicament of a poor, bewildered bird, who is omena in the 
fowler’s net, and knows not how to escape. 

Thus the winter passed, and spring came with no relief to the 
hunted hare, Sensitive and shy to fault, she shrank from any 
decided means which might have freed her. 

Crawford himself saw that she trembled at his approach, and 
liked her all the better for her gentleness and reserve. His was a 
nature all covered over with the decencies of life, yet bearing 
beneath the black heart and fierce untrampled passions. Self had 


been his object through his lifetime, and it was not likely he would 
yield it now without a struggle. And b she d to fear 
him, he, like all false characters, loved the best that which he 
could govern and subdue. Coward as he was, he shrank from a 
bold, searching eye, knowing there was nothing but ashes beneath 
the fair outside. Yet Carrie read him better than he was aware 
of; and had she known her power and used it, had she let him 
know that she could fathom his miserable nature, he would have 
left her to herself and contentment. But as it was, the game 
went on. Who could she apply to for counsel ?—not her uncle 
and aunt,—they would not have, understood her; nor to her cou- 
sins,—they were too much occupied with themselves; nor to Mr. 
Latimer,—the only one she thought would have read it all aright, 
for he had seemed strangely cold to her of late, and much inter- 
ested with her cousins. So she must lock it within her own heart 
and keep silence. Yet, while she little thought it, “behind the 
clouds was the sun still shining.” 


“ That’s a valentine worth 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ox morning, when her cousins had all gone out on a shopping 
expedition, Carrie was startled from her embroidery by a voice 
she had learned to dread. She was sitting by the drawing-room 
window, so there was no escaping; and, in a moment, Mr. Craw- 
ford was ushered in. It had always chanced that there were other 
occupants beside themselves in the room when they had met here- 
tofore ; but now he was sitting beside her, quite at his ease, and 
evidently preparing to say something more direct than he had ever 
done before. The bright flosses became entangled in Carrie’s 
trembling fingers ; and while she was nervously striving to disen- 
tangle them, another hand interposed, and her own was made a 
prisoner. In a few words he made her an offer of that hand, with 
not a doubt of its being gratefully received. As if a serpent had 
stung her, she flung it away, sprang to her feet, and exclaimed, in 
excited tones : 

“Mr. Crawford, I do not love you, and never can!” 

His eyes flashed a moment, and then he went up to her, and 
putting his arm around her, said : 

“ Tut, tut, Carrie, you do not mean this!” 


She broke away from him, and, in a aids. sles dibie. 
cried : 
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“Do not touch me again, Clarence Crawford ! 
hate you! and I never, never will marry you!” 
He sprang to the door, as she turned to depart, and grasping 
her slight wrist in a crushing clasp, he said, in accents hoarse with 


I hate you—I 


rage: 
“If you do not promise to be mine, before I leave the house, I 
will haunt your footsteps, and track you wherever you go. I will 


foil every scheme, and blot out every happiness !”’ 


To the over-wrought mind of Carrie, this pucrile threat was 
terrifying, and covering her face with her hands, she burst into 
tears, exclaiming : 

“ Will not some one save me ?” 

From the back drawing-room, with rapid footsteps, glided a 
manly figure, and a hand was laid upon Carrie’s head, and a rich, 
resolute voice said : 

“T will; trust in me, Carrie!” And then turning towards the 
already cowed Crawford, he resumed : “ Shame on you for a man, 
sir, to force your attentions and base threats upon a defenceless 
woman !” 

“This language to me, Mr. Latimer? Do you know who you 
are talking to?” 

“ Yes,—to the man who forged notes upon the —— Bank, and 
had to fly his native State for safety, and with no excuse but his 
grasping avarice for the deed !” ; 

Crawford tried to rally, but the deep, calm eyes were fixed un- 
flinchingly upon him, and he quailed beneath them. 
~ “Go!” said Mr, Latimer, “and if you dare breathe a word 
against this young girl, I will expose you.” 

With pallid cheeks, Crawford fled from the house and the city. 
While Mr. Latimer turned to the excited and still weeping Carrie, 
and drew her to the sofa, where he seated himself beside her. 


“Tf I had known,” he said, “ that this man’s attentions were so 
hatefal to you, I should have interfered before this. It was but 
yesterday that I learned his character entirely.” 

Carrie had long ago learned to repress her own emotions, and 
now she hastily brushed the tears away, and choking back the hys- 
terical sob that was striving to burst forth, she looked up into the 
kind, calm face that was bent upon her with a faint smile and a 
few murmured words of thanks. 

“Is there anything else I can do for you,” he resumed, “ in this 
unpleasant business ?” 

“O, if you will, Mr. Latimer!” broke out Carrie, tremulously. 

“ Anything; ask me what you will. Don’t fear me.” 

“ There is a valentine he sent me—a diamond ring. Will you 
aid me in returning it?” 

“ Can you give it to me immediately?” he replied. 

She brought it to him in the same enclosures as when she 
received it. 

. “Arve you sure,” he said, “it was Mr. Crawford who sent you 
this ” 

“There has been no one else,” she answered, smiling faintly, 
but still sadly, “who has ever shown enough preference for me 
to think otherwise.” 

“ And yet, Carrie, Mr. Crawford did not send you that valen- 
tine, but one who loved you far better than he.” 

She looked up into his face with a bewildered look, and said, 
simply : 

“ Who told you this, Mr. Latimer ?” 


“ My own heart whispered it, when I thought another was bear- 
ing away the prize I longed to fold to my own bosom.” 

Still incredulous of the great happiness that awaited her, she 
put her hand upon his arm, and crushing back the large tears that 
were forcing themselves through her eyelids with her long eye- 
lashes, she murmured, touchingly : 

“Don’t mock me, Mr. Latimer.” 

» “ Carrie, I little thought when, witha thousand pleasant fancies, 
I chose this gift for you that so much ntisunderstanding would 
occur.” 

The red rose had triumphed over the lily in her check; and 
when he asked her if he should return the ring to the giver, she 
murmured out something about his doing as he pleased. He took 
her at her word, and clasping that small hand in his, he slid the 
little circlet on her finger, saying, as he did so: 

“ Will you take the love that went with it months ago ?” 

She let her hand lie in his, and he drew her to his heart and 
murmured : 

“Then smile on me lavishly, 
Do not be chary ; 


And whisper, thou lovest me, 
Sweet little Carrie!” 


As Kate had said, before another Valentine came round, Mr. 
Latimer had a wife to be mistress of that “ prettiest establishment 
in town;” though their surprise was unbounded when it was 
understood that their little cousin would hereafter write her name 
as “ Mrs. Latimer !” 
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EDUCATION. 


Every boy should have his head, his heart and his hand edu- 


eated. Let this truth never be forgotten. By the i educa- 
tion of the head, he will be taught what is pad what is evil, 
what is wise and what is foolish, what is right and what is wrong. 
pad the proper education of the heart, he will be tanght to love 
what is good, wise and rigkt, and to hate what is evil, foolish and 
wrong. And by proper education of the hand, he will be enabled 
to supply his wants, to add to his comforts, and to assist those 
around him. The highest objects of a good education are, to 
reverenee and obey God, and to love and serve mankind. Every- 
thing that helps us in attaining these objects is of great value, and 
everything that hinders us is comparatively worthless. When 

isdom reigns in ee ye love in the heart, the man is ever 
ready to do good; order ign around, and sin and 
sofrow are almost 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
THE ADVANCING LIGHT. 


BY MRS. C. B. D. MANSFIELD. 


Lo! where shadows veil the skies, 

_ As they kiss the sleeping earth, 
Tufts and bars of clouds arise, 

-As if morn would struggle forth. 


Then creeps up 4 timid ray, 
Trembling from the arms of morn, 

As « herald of the day, 
Hastening onward with the dawn. 


Then a flush of glory spreads, 
As the morning groweth old; 
And now earth with heaven weds, 
Both enrobed in glittering gold! 


Thus Reform with morning vies 
In the fitness of its birth ; 
Thus dark bars of clouds arise 
In its passage o’er the earth ! 


But the night so long hath lain 

On the slumbering, human world, 
We half deem we watch in vain 

For its wings to be unfurled. 


But look not 
On the blackness of the night ; 
Up! up! with triumphant shout, 
Welcome the advancing light! 


For, behold that timid ray! 
See that flush of glory spread! 
Great reform o’errules the day, 
Earth shall yet with heaven wed. 
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VELOCITY AND MAGNITUDE OF WAVES. 


The velocity of waves has relation to their magnitude. Some 
large waves proceed at the rate of from thirty to forty miles an 
hour. It is a vulgar belief, that the water itself advances with the 
speed of the wave ; but, in fact the form only advances, while the 
substance, except a little spray above, remains rising and falling in 
the same place, according to the laws of the pendulum. A wave 
of water, in this respect, is exactly imitated by the wave running 
along a stretched rope, when one end of it is shaken; or by the 
mimic waves of our theatres, which are gencrally the undulations 
of long pieces of carpet, moved by attendants. But when a wave 
reaches a shallow bank or beach, the water becomes really pro- 
pa. because then, as it cannot sink directly downwards, it 

alls over and forwards, seeking its level. So awful is the specta- 
cle of a storm at sea, that it is generally viewed through a medium 
which biases the judgment ; and, lofty as waves really are, imag- 
ination makes them loftier still. No wave rises more than ten 
feet above the Srdinary level, which, with the ten feet that its sur- 
face afterwards descends, below this, gives twenty feet for the 
whole height, from the bottom of — water valley to the summit. 
This proposition is easily proved, by trying the height upon a 
ship’s mast, at which the horizon is always in sight over the tops 
of the waves ; allowance being made for accidental inclinations of 
the vessel, and for her sinking in the water to much below her 
water-line, at the instant when she reaches the bottom of the hol- 


low between two waves. The spray of the sea, driven along by 
the violence of the wind, is of course much higher than the summit 
of the liquid wave ; and a wave, coming against an obstacle, may 
dash to almost any elevation above it. At the Eddystone Light- 
house, when a surge reaches it, which has been wing under a 
storm, all the way across the Atlantic, it dashes even over the 
lantern at the summit.—Arnott’s Elements of Physic. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SUNSET AND TWILIGHT. 


BY RB. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


The sunset shadows are falling 
On spire and silent dome ; 
The catalpa’s leafless branches 
Bend with the wind’s low moan ;— 
And the west with gold is tinselled, 
As old Sol sinks to rest 
Afar in the bright horizon, 
Beyond the dark waves’ crest. 


One by one the stars appearing, 
Gleam from their native sphere ; 
Till countless myriads twinkle 
Upon this earth so drear ; 
When the star and moonlight blending, 
Relieves the gloom of night— 
And to the weary traveller proves 
A source of fond delight. 
CRUCIFIXION, 

The Hebrews derived the punishment from the Romans. The 
upright beam was let into the ground, and, the criminal being 
raised up, was fastened to the transverse piece by nails driven 
through his hands,—sometimes through his feet also,—and often 
the feet were crossed and one nail driven through both. The feet 
were sometimes bound to the cross by cords. A small tablet, 
declaring the crime, was placed on the top of the cross. The vic- 
tim died under the most frightful sufferings, so great that, even 
amid the raging passions of war, pity was sometimes excited. 
The wounds were not in themselves fatal. A raging fever soon 
sets in, and the victim complains of throbbing headache, intense 
thirst, and pain. When mortification ensues, as is sometimes the 
case, the sufferer rapidly sinks. He is no longer sensible of pain, 
but his anxiety and sense of prostration are excessive, hiccup 
supervenes, his skin is moistened with a cold, clammy sweat, and 
death ensues. The duration of life under these agonies varied 
with the constitution of the sufferer and the state of the weather. 
Death was hastened by the heat of the sun and the ex of 
the cold, night air, but it did not ordinarily come ‘until he had 
hung for thirty-six hours or more.—N. Y. Chews. 


Hope is the last thing that dies in man; and, though it be 
exceeding deceitful, yet it is of this good use to us, that while we 
are travelling th this life, it conducts us through an casier 
and more pleasant path to our journey’s end. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
RANDOM PEARLS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


—— The folly of some is a fand of wit for others. 

—— The just man is not he who wrongs no one, but rather he, 
who, having the power to injure, represses the will. 

—— To render inevitable evil as light as possible, is to be in 
reality what may be called both happy and wise. 

—— Nothing condemns more powerfully the violence of the 
wicked than the moderation of the good. 

—— By revenging yourself on your enemy, you make him your 
equal; by pardoning him, you show yourself his superior. 

—— Aman must have a very bad opinion of himself, not to be 
willing to appear what he really is. 

—— The majority shrewdly employ their time in obtaining 
favors, while the minority employ theirs in deserving them. 

—— True it is that to make a fortune, it is better to have even 
a bad reputation in the world than to be imknown. 

—— To know how to listen is a great art; it is to know how to 
gain instruction from every one. 

—— The human mind is like a vast firmament lighted on all 
sides by stars of different magnitudes. 

—— A man may be said to know thoroughly only what he can 
correctly communicate to others. 

—— If all those who obtain not their desires should die of dis- 
appointment, who would be living upon the earth ? 

—— Is it not strange that some men hate vice and are vicious, 
love virtue and do not follow it? 

—— For one to distrust constantly, is most certainly paying too 
dear for the advantage of not being deceived. 

—— Little services are willingly appreciated, for they are not 
worth the trouble of ingratitude. 

—— The happiness of sensitive souls is changed by the sight 
of the slightest suffering ; it is the rampled rose-leaf of the sybarite. 

—— The great man should retire occasionally from the stage ° 
to avoid wearying admiration ; for, however brilliant the sun may 
be, it would be wrong for it never to set. 

—— The days on which I make myself uncomfortable with 
repining are charged to me as well as my happiest, and will con- 
tribute as much as they do to swell the sum of years to which my 
life is restricted. 

There are people so ugly that they really have nothing to 
lose in the way of personal appearance; they cannot help being 
less horrible when they reach an extreme age, since they cannot 
do so without a considerable change in the features. 

That which happens to the soil, when it ceases to be cul- 
tivated by the social man, happens to man himself when he fool- 
ishly forsakes society for solitude; the brambles grow up in his 
desert heart. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WELLINGTON FUNERAL SONNETS, 


No. If. 


BY HENRY WM. HERBERT. 


England hath bad great men of late, of old— 
Nay, never lacked great men when there was need 


For queen, for country, or for God to bleed ; 
They did, they died, and England was 1 


a 


Blake, Marlborough, Nelson, Chatham, are no more; 
And who the impregnable Armada took, 
Who smote all fleets, all rock-built cities shook 


From seven-mouthed Nile to China’s barbarous shore. 


And England mourned, yet triumphed, o’er their graves, 
As who had many more as good as these 
Her courts, her camps to rule, to ride her waves. 
Last hath ber greatest gone ; and his deceaze 
Leaves her all mourning whore great men are few, 
If any, when great deeds most are to do. 

ADVICE TO WIVES. 

A wife must necessarily learn to form her husband’s happiness, 
in what direction the secret lies; she must not cherish his weak- 
nesses by working upon them; she must not rashly run counter 
to his prejudices ; her motto must be, never to irritate. She must 
study never to draw largely on the small stock of patience in 
a man’s nature, nor to increase his obstinacy by trying to drive 
him ; never, never, if possible, to have scenes. I doubt much if 
a real quarrel, even made up, does not loosen the bond between 
man and wife, and sometimes, unless the affection of both be very 
sincere, lasting. If irritation should occur, a woman must expect 
to hear from most men a strength and vehemence of language 
far more than the occasion requires. Mild, as well as stern men, 
are prone to this exaggeration of language ; let not a woman be 
tempted to say anything sarcastic or violent in return. The bit- 
terest repentance must needs follow if she do. Men frequently 
forget what they have said, but seldom what is uttered by their 
wives. They are teful, too, for forbearance in such cases ; 
for, whilst asserting most loudly that they are right, they are of- 
ten conscious that they are wrong. Give a little time, as the 
greatest boon you can bestow, to the irritated feelings of your 
husband.—English Matron. 


FORWARD CHILDREN. 


No physician doubts that onion children, fifty cases for one, 
are much the worse for the discipline they have undergone. The 
mind seems to have been strained, and the foundation for insanity 
is laid. When the studics of mature years are stuffed into tle 
head of a child, people do not reflect on the anatomical fuct, that 
the brain of an infant is not the brain of a man; that the one is 
confirmed, and can bear exertions, and the other is growing, and 
requires repose; that to force the attention to abstract facts, to 
load the’ memory with chronological and historical, or scientific. 
detail, in short, to expect a child’s brain to bear with impunity 
the exertions of a man’s, is as irrational as it would be to hi 

the same sort of experiments on its muscles.—Quarterly Review, 
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BenJaMIn Franky is justly entitled to the post of honor in 
a-page dedicated to the “art preservative of arts.” Neither is 
there a nebler type of American character than the printer philos- 
opher, who retained the industry and simplicity of his apprentice 
life amid the dissipations of a gay court. History, partial to fo- 
rensic or military glory, was tardy in doing him justice, and for 
a long time he was only known as the author of Poor Richard’s 
Almapac, a fireside sage, or a successful experimenter. But in 
later years his fame has emerged from the clouds of neglect. It, 
has been shown that he was as useful to the infant republic as 
brave soldiers or as able statesmen were. We are told that he 
was indefatigable abroad, as a diplomatist, as a recruiting officer, 
as a commercial agent, as,a banker—one hour closeted with kings, 
and the next with editors—now arguing with ministers, and now 
writing for the people. Honor—high honor to his memory! 
Franklin’s autography displayed his marked character, and we 
have selected for illustration a peculiarly terse and significant let- 
ter, addressed to Mr. William Strahan, an eminent English printer, 
who was a member of the British Parliament. Every word is 
vigorous and concise, both in thought, and as it appears in written 
characters—conventional elegance is sacrificed to expressiveness 
and force—and there is throughout a rugged republican spirit 
manifested, which we rarely see now-a-days. The conclusion is 
apparently harsh, but it did not dissolve the acquaintance of the 


Types of Mind; or Fac-similes of the of Eminent 


mortal who, for the advantage of the human 

race, embracing both heaven and eatth in his v %t and extensive 
mind, knew how to subdue thunderand tyranny.’ There is none 
too much homage paid to the memory ef this eminent printer, 
philosopher and statesman. It is well that monuments should 


rise in our midst to the memory ofisuch men, and that their char- * 


acters and examples should be often and intimately referred to for 
the benefit of our day and generation. Out of the proud names 
that adorn the scroll of fame which hangs about our country’s 
escutcheon, few really greater ones are inscribed than that of Ben- 
jamin Franklin.—The venerable Ramage Press, represented by 
the engraver, is now-a-days a curiosity. Two stout men, working 
hard, could print about two hundred copies of a small-sized sheet 
per hour—Mr. Gleason’s mammoth presses, driven by steam, 
print one thousand sheets per hour, of the largest size, and in an 
elegant manner. [The press alluded to by our contributor is in- 
deed a great curiosity in these times,and the identical one worked 
by Franklin’s own hand, is now in Mr. Poore’s possession, at his 
homestead in West Newbury, Mass.—£d.]} 
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Tomas Ritcutre is well known to all readers as 
the most forcible political editor of his times. r. Ritchie has 
had large political experience, as well as editorial, and has some- 
how been long associated with the national government at Wash- 
ington. He is eminently a practical man, but rather too advanced 
in years to keep pace with this.electric telegraph age. 

As for Mr. Ritchie’s contemporary, Josern Ga.es, his position 
at the head of the army of editors is admitted in all editorial 
columns. Although time has somewhat shaken the hand of Mr. 
Gales, and marred the original beauty of his chirography, it shows 
no lack of that vigor and sore ge which have for so many 
years given character to the Nati Intelligencer. 


Bayou, Cyber. 


Horace Greeter is among the “notables” who have gradu- 
ated in American printing-offices, nor can any surpass him in 
method, energy, earnestness, or a desire to hasten the advent of 
the “good time” which conservatives regard as fabulous. The 
Yrihune is an index to his mind. Naturally eccentric, his every 
line of composition and chirogrephy evince the trait. 

Bararp the “printer-poet,” is now extensivel 
known as a traveller, who can send his impressions to the mi 
of those who remain at home. His fancy is ever active, his affec- 
tions ever warm, and he sees everything through a poetic medium, 
describing it only as a poetcould. His earnestness of observation 
and quaint vigor of language render his works deservedly popular. 


Josern T Bucxrxcnam, as an effective und polished writer, 
has no superior on this continent, and the craft has just reason to 
be proud of his attainments, for a printing-office was his Alma 
Mater. His autograph is bold, fearless, and shows a dis: 
of what “they say.” Since retiring from the post of editor of the 
Boston Courier, Mr. Buckingham has not been idle, but has still 
turned his attention to the wielding of the pen—having produced 
a work of great popularity and excellence, in which his own large 
experience as connected with the- printing business is carefully 
detailed. Mr. Buckingham, though an old man, now, is by no 
means worn out; his mind is keen and bright as ever, and his pen 
as bold, i mt and able, a, of old. 


Hs 


Cuan es G. Greene is well known as the editor of the Boston 
Post, which is a record of his shrewd political judgment, spark- 
ling wit, and sound national tone. His social position gives dig- 
nity and respectability to the “ craft,” which he ever deems it an 
honor to be practically connected with. He is eminently a modest 
man ; his love of his calling has led bim to decline publie honors. 

N. P. Wirux18 has varied powers, and is equally skilful in de- 
scribing high life, or moral simplicity—in composing a sacred 
melody or a political ballad. He unites his many-colored sen- 
tences with the skill of a Florentine worker in mosaic, cements 
the whole with an active fancy, and polishes it with the poetry of 
genius. 


Persons, To, 7...BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


two , and their correspondence was, afte~ . 
the Revolution, resumed with earnestness o 
friendship. In concluding this necessarily brie 
sketch, we will quote the language of Mirabean, 
who, in an eulogy, pronounced Franklin “the 


Isa1an THomas has often been styled the father of the Ameri- 
can press, and we see by his autograph that he was an industrious, 
somewhat impulsive, pains-takingman. Asa gified fellow-towns- 
man has remarked, “his mem will be kept green, when the 
recollection of other eminent citizens shall have passed in oblivion. 
His re ion, in future time, will rest, as a patriot, on the manly 
independence, which gave—through the aw, stages and pro- 
gress of the Revolution—the strong influence of the press he di- 
rected, to the cause of freedom, when royal flattery would have 
seduced, and the power of government subdued its action.” 

Ben. Russe11, who succeeds Thomas as the head of his craft, 
wrote a hand as variable as his temper, yet always bearing marks 
of earnestness, ability, and inflexible P over m. He was a 
stern, puritanic man, whose mind, once made up, it was next to 
impossible to change it in any way. Few names are more cher- 
ished to the “craft” in New England than this, and many are the 
aye printers still in the business whose earliest instructions 

the art were received in his office. 


Hezexiau Nixes was a diligent, pains-taking printer, whose 
“ Register” is a valuable compendium of American history, with- 
out any cleims to originality or talent. His field was that of Con- 
gress, and in relation to its reports, the hes of its members, 
and the like, he has justly been considered sound authority. Niles’s 
“ Register” is scarcely le$s known than Walker’s Dictionary. 

Isaac Hix, in his paper, or on paper, always “left his mark,” 
and was bold and deeided as the scenery of his native New Hamp- 
shire. His ind and verance merit high eulogy. In his 
time he has devoted much study and labor to politics, and has 

government patronage, and has mae his influence 
and respected, as a sound reasoner, and an able party man. 


Tuvuriow Weep is another printer of untiring industry and 
self-accumulated lore, who exercises a vast influence over the 
popular mind in his seetion of country, although he seldom re- 

s the rights or interests of distant States. In private life he 
loved by all who know him, and is beyond a doubt exercised 
by a true sense of what he considers just. 

BrraNncer’s name, and his ballad’s fame, gleam like sunshine 
on the pages of French literature, and glow in the hearts of every 
republican son of the land of “ Charlem and Cham . 
Every line he bas written is distinguished by a happy carelessness 
—a fine icity of spirit—the ardor of a republican heart, and 
the vigor of mcntal independence. 
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TRADE IN INSECTS. 

Bugs are an important article in the trade of Rio Janeiro. Their 
wings are made into artificial flowers, and some of the more bril- 
liant varieties are worn as ornaments in /adies’ hair. One man 
manages to earn his living by selling insects and other specimens 
to the strangers who visit the port. He keeps twelve slaves con- 
stantly employed in finding the bugs, serpents and shells which 
are most in demand. ‘The nearest approach to this business that 
we can remember, is that of the trade in fire-flies at Havana; the 
insect being caught, and carefully fed on the sugar cane, is used 
as an ornament for ladies’ dresses, Being twice the size of the 
American fire-fly, it is very brilliant at night. The Creoles catch 
them on the plantations and sell them to the city belles, some of 
whom carry them in tiny silver cages attached to their bracelets! 
They make a fine display by lamplight. 


RELIEF FOR MADEIRA. 

We rejoice to see the promptness with whieh our citizens come 
forward and open their purses to purchase food and necessitics for 
the famishing inhabitants of this distant island. A generous char- 
ity of this sort to a people under monarchical rule, from repub- 
lican America, speaks louder for this country and its institutions 
than the cannons of our largest men-of-war could do. Is not the 
mission of our country a glorious one, to set, not only a brilliant 
political example for the old world to follow, but out of the store- 
houses of her wealth and prosperity to send food to starving Eu- 
rope? This is not the first time that ships have borne food across 
the ocean as a free gift from these shores to the needy. Ireland 
still remembers the bounties of America, and the visit to her 
coast of the provision-freighted Jamestown. 
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SPLINTERS. 


..-. Another young lady is about to make her debut at one of 
the Philadelphia theatres, in the “ Hunchback.” 

«++» Mr. Meagher, the Irish refugee, made quite a “hit” in 
Boston. He is eloquent, and decidedly a gentleman. 

-++. We are gratified to see that the Hollis Street Society have 
increased the salary of T. Starr King, their worthy pastor. 

-++. Madame Weiss, who visited this country with the Vien- 
nese Children, lately died, very rich, at Vienna., 

..+. Miss Augusta Maywood, the American danseuse, is creat- 
ing a great furore at Florence, the English papers say. 

++. We hear Banvard’s Panorama of a Pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem very highly spoken of by New Yorkers. 

..+. They pay their clergymen large salaries in San Francisco; 
from $5000 to $10,000 is very commonly paid. 

+++. Madame Sontag has taken Castle Garden, New York, 
where she will bring out first class operatic performances. 

.... A gentleman in New York city has given the American 
Bible Society a check for ten thousand dollars. 

+++ Miss Phoebe Carey, the delightful poetess, has been on a 
visit to her friends in Boston, for a short time. 

«++. We see by our foreign papers that Leopold de Meyer, the 
great pianist, is, at Grafenberg, seriously ill. 

.++. The New York and Erie Railroad is said to be the longest 
railroad in the world, being 467 miles long. 

++». Vieuxtemps, the well-known violinist, was last heard of 
giving musical entertainments successfully among the Alps. 

++. Mr. Lowell Mason, the popular Boston vocalist, composer 


now in his eighty-third year. 


and teacher, is still professionally engaged in London. 
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THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. 

On pages 104 and 105 we present a large and very perfect pic- 
ture of the famous Japan expedition, drawn for us by Mr. Wade, 
of New York, an artist who stands high in his profession, and who 
is authority on all maritime matters. We take much pride and 
pleasure in laying this elegant engraving before our readers, 
because it is highly creditable to the rise and progress of art in 
America. We can say but little now upon the theme of the pic- 
ture, the object and purpose of this government expedition being 
already so well known to the public. Its declared object is to 
open the ports of Japan to the commerce of the United States. 
The whole force under the command of Commodore M. C. Perry, 
will form @ very powerful fleet, able te cope with any resistance 
that may be offered. And notwithstanding that we hear of the 
extensive preparations on the part of the Japanese people for 
receiving this expedition and repelling any advances that it may 
make, still we know Yankee grit and Yankee spirit too well to 
doubt the result. 

The very elaborate and beautiful drawing which we present to 
the reader’s eye, will give a most perfect idea of the force of this 
important expedition ; and we herewith append a table of statistics 
that is highly interesting and from the best authority :— 


| Tons. Men. Guns. 


VEsszts. | CLASS. 
Vermont, . . . . ./|74 Line of Battle Ship, . | 3000 800 | 96 
Sloop, let class, . . . | 1000 22 
St. Mary’s,. . . . . Sloop, Istclass, . . .| 1000 190/ 2 
..... 1400 450 
Plymouth,. .... Sioop of War, 1000 2 
Vandalia,. .... \sloop of War, 800 190, 22 
quehanska, Steamer, ..... 
Princeton, Propeller, ee 190, 1 
Propeller, . 1000 | 190 
w jSteamer, ..... 375 | 10 
Gupply, ae ‘Store Ship,. .... £00 | 40 | 


To the above total of the ships’ companies are to be added 700 
marines, which, with the complement of the storeships, officers, 
scientific corps, and others attached to the expedition, will make 
an effective force of 4000 men, and above 300 guns, mostly heavy 
ordnance. The steamers are each to mount a couple of Paixhan 
shell-guns, of the largest calibre, and placed on revolving trucks, 
so as to sweep the horizon. These guns are intended to be used 
for the discharge of shells of sixty-eight and 120 pounds each, and 
long forty-twos, making twenty-two guns to each steamer. Each 
ship is provided with two brass twenty-four-pound field pieces, to 
be used for shells or canister shot. 

What the result of this important government expedition may 
be, we of course cannot pretend to say}; but if its design is prop- 
erly carried out, we have no doubt of its proving of immense 
value and importanée to modern civilization, and to the whole 
Christian world. Desiring to present everything of real interest 
to our readers, we have instructed our artist and engravers to 
spare no pains to produce a splendid memorial of this expedition, 
for the benefit of our subscribers ; and, as we have before intimated, 
we take peculiar pleasure in presenting so very artistic and perfect 
a piece of art in our illumined pages. 

We have also secured the services of an able and experienced 
officer connected with this expedition, who will enable us to keep 
our readers well informed in every respect upon the subject, both 
as it regards news of the movements of the same, and illustrations 
of such matters of note as the expedition may meet with in their 
intercourse with this strange people. 


PARK BENJAMIN, 

Park Benjamin, the poet lecturer, has just passed through a 
long lecture season, in which he has delighted the masses who 
have gathered together to hear him in the various Northern cities, 
as far west as the Mississippi. Possessed of a clear manly voice, 
a richly cultivated mind, large literary experience, and a natural 
taste for keenly observing men and manners, Mr. Benjamin ren- 
ders his leetures philosophical, finished, piquant and really charm- 
ing to the listener. Out of the many able minds that now culti- 
vate the fields of literature, we know of no one whose harvesting 
we would more gladly share than that of Park Benjamin. Are 
we not to have him in Boston during this season? 


+ 


OrtentaL Transtation.—The Orientalist, Professor Peter- 
mann, of Berlin, is at this moment engaged at Damascas in copy- 
ing, with the aid of other learned men, a Syriac New Testament 
of the sixth century, which, there is reason te believe, was itself 
translated verbally from one of the earliest and most authentic 
Greek manuscripts, . 


U. 8. Sexarors.—Next week we shall continue our gallery of 
portraits of the Senators of the United States, by presenting to 
our readers two more whole pages of likenesses. Jt will be 
remembered that these are accurate pictures of those they repre- 
sent, and that the originals have all set to our artist for them. 


Personat.—The renowned Tristam Burgess, of Rhode Island, 
distinguished for eloquence and ability in Congress, especiall- in 
his rencontre with John Randolph, is still alive and hearty, though 


> 


Ancizent.—Some valuable remains, drawings and models of 
which have been sent to the Royal Society, have lately been dis- 
covered at Mctarennan, the ancient Memphis. 


Mvusicat.—Mr. Gottschalk, the American pianist, who has 
recently made such a sensatign in Europe, is returned, and it is 
said will make his first appearance in his native city of New Orleans. 


Quzaz.—A cow and s camel are frequently yoked together, at 
the plough, in Egypt. The sight is extremely ludicrous. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles U. Chandler, to Miss Ma: 


Cross, both of Boston. 
By Rev Mr. Bartol, Mr. Joseph B. Thayer to Miss Elizabeth Cole, daughter 


of Faulkner, Esq. 
By Rev. Mr. Schwarts, Mr. Anton Jarger, of Germany, to Miss Ann Julie 
Huite of England. 
By Rev. Mr. Kimball, Mr. W. A. Bryant, of San Francisco, California, to 
tag Wm. Esq.. of Providence, &. 1. 
ton, kev. Mr. r. Wm. B. Locke, of Newton 
to Miss Caroline 8. Rice. 
At Danvers, by J -» Mr. Andrew @. to 
At South Marshfield, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. William N. Jameson, of Ply- 
om, Baker, of Duxbury. 
wtucket, Mr. George W. Waterhouse to Miss Catheri . Anthon: 
t Strafford, N. H. . F. K. Palmer, of Boston, Ellen E., daugh 
At Whitingham, Vt., Rev. Mr. Mr. L. 
Ballou, Bedford L. Bowen to Miss 
At Copan teape, N. ¥., Titan Scott, Esq., of Moscogr, N. Y., to Miss Octavia 
Boston. 


‘mn this city, Mrs Lydia, wife of Mr. James Wilkins, 61; Mrs. Mary, wife of 
Mr. Berjamin Fishly 62; Mr. Bushrod W. Abbott, 31; Mr. Francis C., only 
ton of Widow Abigail Griffin, 27; Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Mr. Freeman Archer, 
83; Mr. Morris L. Bowen 83; Mrs. Lovicy P. Manning. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Lucy Jackson, wife of Mr. Jozeph T. Holmes, 26. 

At Charlestown. Mr. Rufus H. Angier. 24. 

At Jamaica Vlains. Rev. Edward Curner. 76. 

At Newton Lower Falls, Mrs. Sarah J., wite of Mr Samuel B. Hobart, 24. 

At Medford. Mr. Joseph Swan, 69 

At Mrs. Sarah Hay, 72. 

At Lynn, Miss Emily J., daughter of Mr. Wm. Roak, of Dun -» 19. 

At Salem, Widow Sarah’ Pitman, 83. y oeiuetne 

At Hamilton, Mr. Daniel Appleton, 72. 

At Gloucester, Mr. William Parkhurst, 83 

At pa Miss Sarah Hovey, 16. 

At Grantville, Mrs. Louisa K., wife of Mr. Henry G Perkins. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Sarah A. Orange. 

At Plymouth, Mrs Lucy, wife of Capt. Lewis King, 40. 

At Taunton, Mr. Henry Waning, 34. 

At Sterling, Mrs. Dolly, widow of the late Gideon Beaman. 84. 

At South New .— N. H., Mr. Andrew Hall, 86. 

Lost overboard from sbip Polar Star, on the passage from Liverpool to 
ton, Joseph Newcastle, of South Shields, England. - _ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO AN AFFLICTED ONE. 


BY MISS JULIA WALLACE. 

The seabird’s wing is never wet, 
Though high the spray be drifting ; 

The fair ship that the tempest met 

Speeds bravely o’er the crowned waves yet, 
E’en now the gale is shifting : 

Hope whispers, “ Forward, and forget!” 
For lo! the clouds are lifting. 


The stars—forever on the sky— 
Are brighter for the storm gone by ; 
O, long-tried spirit, look on high, 
And cast away thy sorrow. 
Though more than midnight round thee close, 
Let trusting faith bring calm repose— 
The sun may shine to-morrow. 


But should the coming dawn prove dim, _ 

Still trusting, raise thy cheering hymn, 

Remembering that a storm more dark 

Raged forty days around the ark ; 

Thrice forty yet, save ten, it rode 

The mounting main, alone with God, 

And then it rested! 8o shalt thou, 

Though wide the deluge waft thee now, 
Lone, starless, tempest-driven, 

Again the green earth shalt thou tread, 

By tranquil waters beauty-led, 

And see the rainbow overhead! 


Rweet patience cherish —feed the dove 
That nestles in thy heart—its love 

For kindred, 

Country, 
Heaven ; 
Then send it forth—o’er seas of grief 
°T will bring thee back an olive leaf— 
Thou shalt rejoice at even. 


4 » 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
No. VII. 
THE SIEGE OF TROY. 


BY T. BULFINCH. 


Mixerva was the goddess of wisdom ; but on one occasion she 
did a very foolish thing,—she entered into competition with Juno 
and Venus for the prize of beauty. It happened thus. At the 
nuptials of Peleus and Thetis all the gods were invited, with the 
exception of Eris,or Discord. Enraged at her exclusion, the god- 
dess threw a golden apple among the guests, with the inscription, 
“ To the fairest.” Thereupon Juno, Venus and Minerva each 
claimed ‘the apple. Jupiter, not willing to decide in so delicate a 
matter, sent the goddesses to Mount Ida, where the beautiful 
shepherd, Paris, was tending his flocks, end to him was commit- 
ted the decision. The goddesses accordingly appeared before 
him. Juno premised him power and riches, Minerva glory and 
renown in war, and Venus the fairest of women for his wife, each 
attempting to bias his decision in her favor. Paris decided in 
favor of Venus, and gave her the golden apple, thus making the 
two other goddesses his enemies. Under the protection of Venus, 
Paris now sailed to Greece, and was hospitably received by Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta. Now Helen, the wife of Menelaus, was the 
very woman whom Venus had destined for Paris, the fairest of 
her sex. She had been sought as a bride by numerous suitors, 
and before her decision was made known, they all, at the sugges- 
tion of Ulysses, one of their number, took an oath that they would 
defend her from all injury, and avenge her cause if necessary. 
She chose Menelaus, and was living with him happily when Paris 
became their guest. Paris, aided by Venus, persuaded her to 
elope with him, and carried her to Greece, whence arose the 
famous Trojan war, the theme of the greatest poems of antiquity, 
those of Homer and Virgil. 


Menelaus called upon his brother chieftains of Greece to fulfil 
their pledge, and join him in his efforts to recover his wife. They 
generally came forward, but Ulysses, who had married Penelope, 
and was very happy in his wife and child, had no disposition to 
embark in such a troublesome affair. He therefore hung back, 
and Palamedes was sent to urge him. When Palamedes arrived 
at Ithaca, Ulysses pretended to be mad. He yoked an ass and 
an ox together, to the plough, and began tosowsalt. Palameges, 
to try him, placed the infant Telemachus before the plow, where- 
upon the father could not continue to play his part. He stopped 
the plow, and was obliged to undertake the fulfilment of his prom- 
ise. Being now himself gained for the undertaking, he lent his 
aid to bring in other reluctant chiefs, especially Achilles. He was 
king of the Myrmidons, of whom, perhaps, we shall have a story 
to tell by-and-by. Achilles was dwelling at the court of Lyco- 
medes, and when the messengers came to seek him, he was per- 
suaded by his mother to conceal himself in the disguise of a 
maiden, among the daughters of the king. But Ulysses contrived 
to detect him, by exhibiting some splendid armor to the king and 
his court, when Achilles was discovered by the way in which he 
handled-and inspec:cd the armor. 

Priam was king of Troy, and Paris, the shepherd and the 
seducer of Helen, was his son. He had been brought up in 
obscurity, because there were certain ominous forebodings con- 
nected with him from his infancy, that he would be the ruin of the 


state. These forebodings seemed now likely to be realized ; for 
the Grecian armament that landed on the shores of Troy was the 
greatest that had ever been fitted out. But Troy was no feeble 
enemy. Priam, the king, was now old, but he had been a wise 
prince, and had strengthened his state by good government at 
home, and numerous alliances with his neighbors. But the prin- 
cipal stay and support of his throne was his son Hector, as 
described by Homer, one of the noblest characters painted by 


heathen antiquity. He has a presentiment of the fall of his coun- 


try, but perseveres in his heroic resistance, yet by no means justi- 
fies the wrong which brought this danger upon them. Besides 
the virtues of a warrior he is distinguished also by those of a man ; 
his heart is open to the gentle feelings of a son, a husband, and a 
father. 

The principal champion of the Greeks was Achilles, who in 
many respects resembles Hector, but is drawn with more of the 
fierce and passionate, and fewer of the domestic traits. Achilles 
slays Hector in single combat; but the war is not thereby ended, 
and the Greeks begin to despair of ever prevailing in it, when, by 
the advice of Ulysses, they resolve to resort to stratagem. The 
Greeks pretend to be making preparations to abandon the siege, 
and a portion of their ships are withdrawn, and lay hid behind a 
neighboring island. They construct an immense wooden horse, 
which. they give out is intended as a propitiatory offering to 
Minerva, but, in fact, is filled with armed men. The remaining 
Greeks then betake themselves to their ships and sail away, as if 
for a final departure. The Trojans, seeing the encampment 
broken up and the fleet gone, conclude the enemy to have aban- 
doned the siege. The gates are thrown open, and the whole pop- 
ulation issues forth, rejoiced at the long-prohibited liberty of pass- 
ing freely over the scene of the late encampment. The great 
horse is the chief object of curiosity. All wonder what it can be 
for. Some recommend to take it into the city as a trophy; others 
feel afraid of it. 


Among the rest Laocoon exclaims, “‘What madness, citizens, 
is this! Have you not learned enough of Grecian fraud, to be on 
your guard against it? For my part I fear the Greeks even 
when they offer gifts.” So saying, he threw his lance against the 
horse’s side. Immediately there appeared coming out of the sea 
two immense serpents. They came upon the land and the crowd 
fled scattering in all directions. The serpents advanced directly 
to the spot where Laocoon stood with his two sons. They first 
attacked the children, winding round their bodies, and breathing 
their pestilential breath in their faces. The father, hastening to 
their protection, is next seized and involved in their coils. He 
struggles to tear them away, but they overpower all his efforts, 
and strangle him and the children iu their poisonous folds.*, This 
was regarded as a clear indication of the displeasure of the gods 
at Laocoon’s irreverent treatment of the wooden horse, which they 
at once concluded to be a sacred object, and prepared to intro- 
duce, with due solemnity, into the city. This was done with songs 
and triumphal acclamations, and the day closed with festivity. In 
the night the armed men, who were enclosed in the body of the 
horse, let themselves out, and opened the gates to their friends 
without, who had returned under cover of the night. The city 
was set on fire, the people, overcome with feasting and sleep, put 
to the sword, and Troy completely subdued and demolished. 


The Grecian heroes retired from the scene of their triumph, to 
make the best of their way to their several homes. Ulysses sailed 
for his kingdom, Ithaca, but was destined to experience a variety 
of adventures before reaching it. The principal of them was with 
Polyphemus the Cyclops. Polyphemus was a giant, who, with 
his brethren, the Cyclopes, inhabited an island, of which they were 
the only possessors. The name “ Cyclops” means “round eye,” 
and these giants were so called because they had but one eye, and 
that placed in the middle of the forehead. They dwelt in caves, 
and fed on the wild productions of the island, and on what their 
flocks yielded, for they were shepherds. Ulysses left the main 
body of his ships at anchor, and with one vessel went to the 
Cyclopes’ island to explore for supplies. He landed with his com- 
panions, carrying with them a jar of wine, for a present, and com- 
ing to a" large cave, they entered it, and finding no one within, 
examined its contents. They found it stored with the riches of 
the flock, quantities of cheese, pails and bowls of milk, lambs and 
kids in their pens, all in nice order. Presently arrived the master 
of the cave, Polyphemus, bearing an immense bundle of firewood, 
which he threw down before the cavern’s mouth. He then drove 
into the cave the sheep and goats to be milked, and, entering, 
rolled to the cave’s mouth &nm enormous rock, that twenty oxen 
could not draw. Next he sat down and milked his ewes, prepar- 
ing a part for cheese, and setting the rest aside for his customary 
drink. Then turning round his great eye, he discerned the 
strangers, and growled out at them, demanding who they were, 
and where from. Ulysses replied, most humbly, stating that they 
were Greeks, from the great expedition that had lately won so 
much glory in the conquest of Troy; that they were now on their 
way home, and finished by imploring his hospitality in the name 
of the gods. Polyphemus deigned no answer, but, reaching out 
his hand, seized two of the Grecks, whom he hurled against the 
side of the cave, and dashed ouf their brains. He proceeded to 
devour them, with great relish, and having made a hcarty meal, 
stretched himself out on the floor to sleep. Ulysses was tempted 
to seize the opportunity and plunge his sword into him as he slept, 
but recollected that it would only expose them all to certain 
destruction, as the rock with which the giant had closed up the 
door was far beyond their power to remove, and they would there- 
fore be in hopeless imprisonment. Next morning, the giant 


* A group of statuary in the Athenwum gallery represents this destruction 
of Laocoon and bis children. 


seized two more of the Greeks, and despatched them in the same 
manner as their companions, feasting on their flesh till no frag- 
ment was left. He then moved away the rock from the door, 
drove out his flocks, and went out, carefully replacing the barrier 
after him. When he was gone Ulysses planned how he might 
take vengeance for his murdered friends, and effect his escape 
with his surviving companions. He made his men prepare a 
massive bar of wood, cut by the Cyclops for a staff, which they 
found in the cave. They sharpened the end of it, and seasoned it 
in the fire, and hid it under the straw on the cavern floor. Then 
feur of the boldest were selected, with whom Ulysses joined him- 
self as a fifth. The Cyclops came home at evening, rolled away 
the stone, and drove in his flock as usual. After milking them 
and making his arrangements as before, he seized two more of 
Ulysses’s companions, and dashed their brains out, and made his 
evening meal upon them, as he had on the others. After he had 
supped, Ulysses, approaching him, handed him a bowl of wine, 
saying, “ Cyclops, this is wine ; taste and drink, after thy meal of 
man’s flesh.” He took and drank it, and was hugely delighted 
with it, and called for more. Ulysses supplied him once and 
again, which pleased the giant so much that he promised him as 
a favor that he should be the last of the party devoured. He 
asked his name, to which Ulysses replied, “My name is 
Noman.” 

After his supper the giant lay down to repose, and was soon 
sound asleep. Then Ulysses with his four select friends thrust 
the end of the stake into the fire till it was all one burning coal, 
then poising it exactly above the giant’s only eye, they buried it 
deeply into the socket, twirling it round as a carpenter does his 
auger. The howling monster with his outcry filled the cavern, 
and Ulysses, with his aids, nimbly got out of his way and con- 
cealed themselves in the cave. He, bellowing, called aloud on all 
the Cyclopes dwelling in the caves around him, far and near. 
They on his cry flocked round the den, and inquired “ What 
grievous hurt had caused him to sound such an alarm, and break 
their slumbers.” He replied, “O, friends, I die, and Noman 
gives the blow.” They answered, “If no man hurts thee, it is the 
stroke of Jove, and thou must bear it.” So saying, they left him 
groaning. 

Next morning the Cyclops rolled away the stone to let his flock 
out to pasture, but planted himself in the door of the cave, to feel 
of all as they went out, that Ulysses and his men should not 
escape with them. But Ulysses had made his men harness the 
rams of the flock three abreast, with osiers, which they found on 
the floor of the cave. To the middle ram of the three, one of the 
Greeks suspended himself, so protected by the exterior rams on 
either side. As they passed, the giant felt of the animals’ backs 
and sides, but never thought of their bellies, so the men all passed 
safe, Ulysses himself being on the last one that passed. When 
they had got a few paces from the cavern Ulysses and his friends 
released themselves from their rams, and drove a good part of the 
flock down to the shore to their boat. They put them aboard with 
all haste, then pushed off from the shore, and when at a safe dis- 
tance Ulysses shouted out “‘ Cyclops, the gods have well requited 
thee for thy atrocious deeds. Know ’tis Ulysses to whom thou 
owest thy shameful loss of sight.” The Cyclops, hearing this, 
seized a rock that projected from the side of the mountain, and, 
rending it from its bed, he lifted it high in the air, then, exerting 
all his force, hurled it in the direction of the voice. Down came 
the mass, just clearing the vessel’s stern. The ocean, at the 
plunge of the huge rock, heaved the ship towards land, so that it 
barely escaped being swamped by the waves. When they had, 
with the utmost difficulty, pulled off again, Ulysses was about to 
hail the giant again, but his friends besought him not to do so. 
He could not forbear, however, letting the giant know that they 
had escaped his missile, but waited till they had reached a safer 
distance than before. The giant answered them with curses, but 
Ulysses and his friends plied their oars vigorously, and soon 
regained their companions. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
INCONSISTENCY. 


at 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 
It is most base presumption for a man 

To state that God, in angry, vengeful might, 
Ordained from all eternity the plan 

That some He ‘d save, and some to endless night 
Forever sink ; does He create to scan 

And to destroy his works, and term it right? 
Can He inflict such pain, who reigns above, 
Whose name is goodners, and His nature love? 


No! man alone creates this fiendish God, 
And clothes Him in such fearful, dread array— 
At times, ’tis true, we feel His chastening rod, 
When we in error’s paths are wont to stray ; 
But reason shapes a smooth and level road, 
Lighted by hope, and faith points out the way 
Leading to climes where all mankind will meet— 
Not round a damning, but a mercy-seat. 


Wet.inotox.—The Duke of Wellington never fought an 
offensive battle ; he was always on the defensive, even in advanc- 
ing and besicging, the capture of towns by storm, and route of 
armies by a gallant charge, being so many finales, for which every- 
thing had been prepared. Torres Vedras is the great monument 
of his military genius, great as Austerlitz, as “‘ Paradise Lost,” as . 
“ Faust,” or “Tancredi.” It was as original as grand. Few 
comprehend it yet, which is one of the attributes of genius, but it 
saved an empire.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


When dissatisfied with ourselves, and exposed to the accnsa-— 
tions of conscience, we are very apt to disturb those around us 
with our petulanee and ill-humor. 
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EXPRESSMEN’S CELEBRATION. 

The expressmen in New York have a pleasant custom of de- 
voting the Christmas holiday to an excursion combining manly 
sports with a “feast of reason and flow of soul”—of course the 
good things incident to a Christmas dinner are not left out of the 
programme. The various express companies in that goodly city 

_ made a splendid turnout last Christmas day, with their fine horses 
and neat-looking wagons, all handsomely decorated. Our artist 
seized the”opportunity to gratify our readers with a very correct 
and beautiful sketch of the best portion of the procession. The fine 
view, which we give on page 101, is taken as the procession passed 
up Broadway, in front of that elegant structure known to all who 
have ever visited New York, as “ Stewart’s Marble Palace.” It 
would be an impossibility to give a view of the whole procession 
in one paper; but the reader can easily imagine what a magnifi- 
cent display some thirty or more such turnouts as those in the 
engraving made, passing through the streets, filled with a company 
of fine-looking, athletic, noble young men—men whose good char- 
acter and perfect honesty lead the public to entrust them with 
millions upon millions of dollars yearly. The procession was 
formed at the corner of Wall street and Broadway ; after passing 
through various streets, they proceeded to Elm Park. The party 
then engaged themselves in a variety of out-door sports, and after 
partaking of a splendid dinner, returned home. 

The procession was made up, principally, as follows—the posi- 
tion in the line of each company having been previously deter- 
mined by lot, viz.: Adams & Co.’s well-known Express, running 
from New York city to Boston, Philadelphia, the Southern States 
and California, represented by two four-horse establishments, and 
one driven tandem; Kinsley & Co.’s Express, running between 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, represented by one four- 
horse establishment, and one driven tandem; the American Ex- 
press Co., Wells, Butterfield & Co., represented by two four-horse 
establishments, and two establishments driven tandem (these we 
give in the engraving); Harnden & Co.’s Express, running be- 
tween New York, Boston and Philadelphia, represented by one 
four-horse establishment, also one three, and one two-horse, driven 
tandem; Pullen, Virgil & Co.’s Northern Express, running 
through northern New York to Montreal, &c., represented by two 
establishments driven tandem. These were followed by several 
other smaller establishments, representing various expresses which 
we do not now call to mind. 

The express business has grown into one of great importance 
and necessity to the public. A true account of its origin may not 
prove uninteresting to our readers, In 1839, Major Pullen— 
now of Pullen, Virgil & Co.’s Express—and Wm. F. Harnden 
(deceased), late of Harnden’s Expréss, were both in the employ 
of the Boston, Providence, Worcester & New York Railroad and 
Steamboat Companies. Mr. Harnden’s health was so bad at the 
time we speak of, that he was unfitted for his duties in the ticket 
office of the railroad company. His pecuniary circumstances were 
such that he could not remain idle. In this crisis of his affairs he 
knew not what to do to sustain himself and family. Speaking to 
his friend, Major Pullen (one of nature’s noblemen), on the sub- 
ject, who was then agent of the Steamboat Company at Boston, 
he asked his advice as to what he had better do. ‘They’were at 
the time in the office on board the steamer John W. Richmond ; 
near them a number of small packages were lying about, which 
were entrusted to the care of the agent for delivery, as was the 
custom at that time. Major Pullen says to Mr. H. substantially 
as follows: “I think you can make a good living by taking care 
of these packages and delivering them. If you will try it, I will 
give you all the packages and errands that are left with me, and 
give you all the aid in my power to help you along in the busi- 
ness.” Some friends standing by advised Mr. H. todoso. After 
some deliberation, Mr. Harnden commenced his new avocation. 

From this small beginning expressing has attained its present 
prominent position as among the first class of business occupations 
in the country. Mr. Harnden died in 1845. Out of compliment 
to him as the originator of that line, and the first one in the busi- 
ness, the line still retains the name of “Harnden’s Express,” 
though none of his name or kin are now connected with it. Ex- 
presses now extend over all sections of the American continent 
by land and water communication ; crossing the Atlantic and 
Pacific, they form not the least of the many important links in the 
great commercial chain which connects us with the old world. 
These expresses perform any and all kinds of services for the 
public. They carry the exchanges for the banks ; they collect 
notes, bills, drafts, accounts, etc.; they carry all the small and 
large packages which are either too valuable, or otherwise unsafe 
to entrust to the uncertainty of the mails; but to go into a minute 
detail of its varied usefulness would be too tedious; we can sum 
up the business in a few words: the express tries to do everything 
for everybody; and it is a matter of great wonder that they suc- 
ceed as well as they do in giving general satisfaction. It is only 
by neyer-tiring energy and faithfulness that the business can be 
carried on successfully. 

At the head of the express companies doing a domestic busi- 
ness stands the American Express Company, Wells, Butterfield 
& Co., and Livingston, Fargo & Co., proprictors. Their messen- 
gers move from twelve to fifteen thousand miles per day, travers- 
ing some dozen or more different States and Territories. Their 
head-quarters are at No. 10 Wall street, New York. It would be 

‘doing injustice to all the express companies, where all are so 
faithful and reliable, to place one above the other; but we can 
safely say, without fear of offence to the other good companies, 
that there is no more reliable and responsible company in the 
world than the American Express Company. The aggregate 
wealth of the firm is near five millions of dollars, and it deserves 
unlimited public confidence for its premptness and fidelity. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Mr. Hincken, the actor, died in New York, lately, in the 
44th year of his age. 

There is an inmate of the lunatic asylum, at Stanton, Va., the 
cause of whose insanity was indolence. - 

Boiling to death was made a capital punishment in the time of 
Henry VIII. In this way, Margaret Davis was executed. 

The Cuban authorities are fortifying Cuba at all points. Four 
thousand Spanish troops and two generals are soon to arrive at 
Havana. 

Ole Bull was to have given a concert at Petersburg, Va., on 
the 20th ult. All the tickets were taken the day before at a 
premium of $2. 

Maine was so called as early as 1698, from Maine, in France, 
of which Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, was at that time 
proprietor. 

A petition has been presented to the Massachusetts islature 
for a new bank, to be located in State Street, and the 
Webster Bank, with a capital of $2,000,000. 

Pea-nuts are raised in immense quantities in Virginia. One 
county in the State, Isle of Wight, realizes annually by their sale, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

More than $2000 worth of sheep have been killed by dogs in 
West Hartford, during the past two years. The dogs are sly and 
cunning, and do the mischief principally in the night time. 

Rev. C. B. Parsons, formerly an actor, now a distinguished 
Methodist preacher, was in attendance at the Louisiana Methodist 
Conference, lately in session at Baton Rouge. 

Myron P. Morse has been sentenced to the State Prison for 
two years, at Burlington, Vt., for negotiating a sort of tripartite 
treaty with three women, and marrying them all. 

Mr. Smith Walker, who was grinding scythes for Messrs. A. 
W. Crossman & Co., in Warren, Mass., was instantly killed on 
the 13th ult., by the stone bursting upon which he was grinding. 

At New Orleans, the Supreme Court have decided the McDo- 
nough will case in favor of the cities of New Orleans and Baliti- 
more, and against the States of Louisiana and Maryland. 

We observe, by the Southern and Western papers, that the cel- 
ebrated troupe of Chinese Jugglers, from California, are wending 
their way via the cities on the Mississippi to the North and East. 

There is a bill before the New Jersey Legislature providing 
that a commission may be issued in the case of an habitual drunk 
ard, to prevent him from wasting his property, in a manner 
similar to commissions for lunacy. 

Two Frenchmen, brothers, residing near Bolivar, Ohio, were 
wrestling lately. The one that was thrown under flew into a vio- 
lent passion, and struck his brother over the head such a blow as 
to produce death. The murderer is lodged in jail. 

Turner, the artist, who recently died in London, did not appear 
to fear comparison with even the great masters. He bequeathed 
to the nation two paintings, on condition that they be hung in the 
National Gallery, by the side of the best specimens of Claude. 

The Pittsburg Post says, a man in that city is going from store 
to store soliciting alms, who, twenty-five years ago, was the lead- 
ing merchant in that city, and whose name was known to business 
men in all the leading marts of the United States, 


Foreign Items. 


In 1825, M. Thiers was a printer’s devil. 

The Duke of Wellington was a free-mason; he was initiated 
while colonel of the 33d regiment. 

A railway is to be established across the Simplon, in the Alps, 
to join Piedmont to France. 

Lloyd's London Weekly utterly repudiates “ glass walls” in hor- 
ticulture, and says they are the “ worst of all modern impostures.”’ 

A London paper, of December 19th, speaks of the “‘tontinued 
rain which has fallen for the last five or six weeks.” 

Ledru Rollin’s wife, an English lady, has become the legatee of 
four millions of francs. She was before very wealthy. 

Prof. Empson, lately deceased, is succeeded by Lord Mont- 
eagle, as editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

Lord Palmerston thinks that the only way to preserve Cuba 
from annexation to the United States, is to free the slaves! 

Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s, died at the 
age of 91 ; his son, 97 ; his great-grand-daughter, 95. 

Dates from New Zealand to Sept. 14th, state that a consider- 
able amount of emigration to Australia was taking place. 

One million five hundred thousand persons were arrested in 
France from the 2nd of December, 1851, to June last, and yet not 
300,000 voted “ No” to the empire ! 

The Dramatic Register, for 1851, tells us that Rachel, on one 
occasion, fainted away in the last act of “‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
owing to a dog, introduced into the theatre, beginning to bark 
just at the moment she was receiving the poisoned bouquet ! 

The Leipsic papers, speaking of the performance of Ira Al- 
dridge, the black tragedian, in that town, state that it is impossible 
to conceive a more powerful representation of the character of 
Othello than that given by this tragedian. 

On the day following the Duke of Wellington’s funeral the 
Times reached a sale of 70,000 copics—15,000 more than had 
ever been printed of any one number of the b pe before. The 
70,000 copies were printed off in six hours and a quarter. 

Mrs. Mary Bagley recently died in prison, in London, where 
she was incarcerated for refusing to give evidence in the settling 
of her bhusband’s estate. Her son refused to be sworn éat her 
decease, and her daughter, aged 17, could not tell the Christian 
name of her father. A great country, that! 

Five years ago, this day, says a writer in Frazer’s Magazine, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was three years in arrears of rent in 
the Parish of St. James. He could not pay his tailor’s, or his 
upholsterer’s, or his wine merchant’s bill, or meet one half his 
engagements in the city or at the West End. 

It is denied, on behalf of the Belgian Government, that absolute 
refusal was given for Kossuth to visit his dying mother. The 
government conceded permission to visit her, but on the condition 
that Kossuth should be under the surveillance of the police during 
his stay in Belgium. He refused compliance with the terms. 

At Jullien’s late Bal Masque, at Drury Lane, two singular inci- 
dents alarmed the audience. A lady ( apparently) fell from the 
gallery upon a gentleman in the parquette, injuring him so that 
he was borne, senseless, out of the house, and many others left, 
believing two persons had been killed ; but it proved that the lady 
was a “dummy,” or sham figure. * 


* 


Sands of Gold. 


+++ It seems as if half the world were purblind; they can see 
nothing unless it glitters. 

++. What home in after-life is beloved like the walls that girt 
round the innocent days of our childhood ? 

.«+. Had Tully himself pronounced one of his orations with a 
blanket about his shoulders, more people would have laughed at 
his dress than have admired his eloquenee.—Spectator. 

.--. Itisin disputes, as in armies ; where the weaker side sets up 
false lights, and make a great noise, to make the enemy believe 
them more numerous and strong than they really are— Swift. 

++. We never are satisfied with our opinions, whatever we may 
pretend, till they are ratified and confirmed by the suffrages of the 
rest of mankind. We dispute and wrangle forever; we endeavor 
to get men to come to us, when we do not go to them.—Sir J. 
Reynolds 


--. To complain that life has no joys while there is a single 
creature whom we can relieve by our bounty, assist by our counsels, 
or enliven by our presence, is to lament the loss of that which we 
possess, and is just as irrational as to dis of thirst with the cup in 
our hands.— Fitzosborne. 

.... Humanity will direct to be particularly cautious of treatin 
with the least ap nce of neglect, those who have lately met wit 
misfortunes, and are sunk in life. Such persons are apt to think 
themselves slighted when no such thing is intended. Their minds 
being already sore, feel the least rub severely. And who would 
be so cruel as to add afflictions to the afflicted ! 


Joker's Budget. 


“T’'ll be round this way in a minute,” as the second-hand said 
to the pendulum. 


A ship has been at sea twelve days, she is provisioned for six 
months, and her mainmast is ninety feet. What is the captain’s 
age? 

A gentleman down South wants to know whether the “ Maine 
law ” interdicts the use of the “ cotton-gin?”’ If so, he is dead 
set against it. 

The latest news from Iowa states that “Apples are so plenty in 
Massachusetts and New York this year, that they will not pay for 
gathering and barrelling.” 


A magistrate of Chicago proposes to marry couples at one dol- 
lar apiece, if they will form clubs of twelve, and all get “fixed” at 
the same time. 


Courting is an irregular active transitive verb, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person, singular number, and agrees with—it 
agrees with all the young girls in town. 


“Hallo, there, how do you sell wood?” “By the cord.” 
“Pshaw! how long has it been cut?” “Four feet.” “How 
dumb! I mean how long has it been since you cut it?’ “No 
longer than it is now.” “See here, old fellow; you are too all- 
fired bright to live long.” 


A gentleman lately complimented a lady on her improved 
appearance. ‘“ You are guilty of flattery,” said the lady. ‘Not 
80,” replied he, “for | vow you are plump as a partridge.” “At 
first,” said the lady, “I thought you guilty of flattery only, but 
you are now actually making game of me.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room Compan- 
1on elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined si 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book at 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS Of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world ; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX Of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Kecord of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by cur Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, end at a very great cost. In 
lities, and on a)! sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
men nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 
emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its Lterary contents are allowed, by the best 
, to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 

of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 

finished and perfect system that experience can sugge*t, or money produce. 

Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One of the Fiao or ovr Uston, and one copy of the Picroniat Draw- 
1ng-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 


(> Invariably in advance. 

Subseribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. : 

07" All orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the PuBLisneRr or THE FLAG 
or our Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any o the newspaper depots in the United 

GLEASON, 
AND Proraretor, Bostox, Mass. 
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PHALON’S SALOON. 

The miracle of comfort and taste 
in New York, is Phalon’s sumptu- 
ous Hair-cutting Saloon; its fit- 
ting up has cost upwards of twenty 
thousand dollars. Phalon has long 
stood at the head of his business in 
New York, and has reduced it to an 
art of taste. He has made and 
spent upon it half a dozen fortunes. 
He is the Delmonico of his trade— 
the very Barbiere di Seviglia of New 
York. He studies the contom of 
every face and head as carefully as 
Thorwaldsen a bust. He follows 
slavishly none of the stupid fashions 
sent over from Paris. is ideal is 
exquisite taste, which adapts the 
length, and parting, and dressing ot 
each man’s fair to the shape of the 
head, the contour and expression of 
the face, and the spirit of the char- 
acter. As the worshipper enters, he 
is arrested on the threshold first by 
the spectacle of a broad, high win- 
dow, protected by colorless French 
plate-glass, where, upon a hemi- 
sphere of polished shelves, are ar- 
ranged all the various oils, poma- 
tums, and other articles which the 
skill of different nations has invent- 
ed or prepared for the dressing of 
the head, with a thousand exqui- 
sitely ornamented instruments and 
appliances to aid in adorning the 
most impressive and important part 
of the human form divine. In en- 
tering the saloon, the visitor finds 
himself in a beautiful hall of two 
departments, the first of which is 
lighted by a brilliant chandelier, 
and provided with the most tempt- 
ing Parisian delicacies of the toi- 
Iet, adorned on all sides by a 
splendid mass of mirrors, thirty in 
number. The expenses for these 
alone were cight thousand dollars. 
He also finds frescoed ceilings in 
gold, by De Lamano, which of it- 
self (at a cost of three thousand 
dollars) is not only magnificent, but 
not to be equalled. Beyond is the 
great hair-cutting and dressing room, with the luxuriously-soft 
and artistically-carved rosewood chairs, fifteen in number, costing 
three thousand dollars, by each of which stands an artist, like a 
sentinel on duty, ready to receive every visitor; the whole room 
decorated in the most superb and luxurious style; a tall, bright, 
clear mirror, reflecting the form of each one from the side of the 
wall as he takes his seat, and corresponding with another on the 
other side, thus multiplying image after image, and view after 
view, until the whole outline is lost in an endless perspective. 
Each artiste—for Phalon’s men are all worthy of that name—is 
clothed in black velvet coats, elegantly trimmed and cut in the 
latest style of fashion. Their hands are soft, clean and perfumed, 
and it is a luxury to have them laid on your face and moved 
through your hair. The shaving utensils (when not of steel) and 
the toilet services are of massive silver, with classic designs. The 
cost of this part of the paraphernalia was five thousand dollars. 
There is also a magnificent wash-stand and statuary, with a mar- 
bie floor, at an additional expense of four thousand dollars. This 
department, at night. is brilliantly illuminated by several elegant 
and costly chandeliers. The whole administers to the taste of the 
most refined, eombined with the fact of their having the hair cut 
in the latest style of Phalon’s fashions, which is so much admired 
and adopted. In addition, you find the system (adopted origin- 
ally by Phalon) of giving to every visitor a clean hair-brush is 
strictly adhered to,—the pleasure of which needs no comment. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF PHALON’S NEW SALOON, IN THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


Phalon’s brushes number one hundred and fifty dozen of the best 
quality that is manufactured. While in this cool hall, the heated 
visitor of dog-days sits to enjoy one of the unspeakable luxuries 
of life—of feeling that the hair is purified, the skin of the head 
thoroughly cleansed, the beard cut close, so that the face laughs 
all by itself, while the genial fresluess of the grotto air comes like 
a bath all around the tired body. The conversation is low, but 
cheerful ; for these artistes will talk to you—the French about the 
salons of Paris, and the nonchalance with which the Frenchman of 
the Boulevard has got disgusted with the world, and thrown him- 
self into the Seine; the German about his universities, and social- 
ism, and the Rhine, with the Hockheimer, the castles, and the forty 

~ princes with their little potato-patch dominions ; the /talian about 
Michael Angelo and Pius IX., and old Genoa, with its palaces, 
and the Eternal City, with its St. Peter’s—! All luxury and 
comfort that taste, skill and money could crowd within the space, 
has been accomplished, and Phalon’s Hair-dressing Establishment, 
in the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, is as great a lion, in its 
way, as the Palace of St. Mark, in Venice. The baths on the 
lower floor are fitted up at an expense of five thousand dollars, 
and are the finest in the city. The American who visits New 
York, and does not go to Phalon’s Hair-cutting Saloon, is in 
infinite danger, during the next fifty years, of departing this life 
without having had the slightest idea of what it is to be shaved.— 
Lester's Review. 


SHIPWRECK 

OF THE CORNELIUS GRINNELL. 
Our coast in the winter season is 

a fearful place for mariners to a 
roach, und sailors always dread it. 
he present season has been char- 
acterized by the usual number of 
marine disasters, one of which our 
artist has faithfully represented be- 
low. It is tne loss of the New York 
packet ship Cornelius Grinnell, a 
short time since on Squam Beach. 
Other wretks occurred about the 
same time near this point. The 
Cornclius Grinnell, was. under com- 
mand of Captain Fletcher. — She 
had 270 passengers—English, Irish 
and Germans—with an assorted 
of bar iron, block and sheet 
tin, oil, dry goods, and chalk, and 
was consigned to Grinnell, Minturn 
& Co., who are also her owners. 
She struck the bar at twenty min. 
utes to three o’clock, on the morn- 


of the wind and sca caused her very 
soon to forge her way over on the 
beach; and Captain Samuel Curtis, 
with eight of his men, then went off 
in ‘one of the wreck-boats, for the 
purpose of running lines and haw- 
sers to secure the vessel, and to aid 
in passing and re-passing the life- 
boat. This havi bese accom- 
plished, the work of conveying the 
— to the shore was begun and 

ept up, until, finally, at 8 P. M., 
all the passengers were landed, 
without one of them having received 
the slightest bruise. At 11 A. M. 
of the same day, Captain Pearce, 
wreck-master, and Captain Brown, 
agent of the underwriters, thought 
proper to relieve the vessel of her 
top-hamper, and accordingly her 
fore and main lower and mizzen 
topmasts were cut away. The 
vessel, which, until then, was con- 
siderably heeled off shore, was 
brought nearly on an even keel, and her position otherwise was so 
changed as to bring her larboard bow to the shore. During the 
whole day and the pene 3 night the sea ran very high, so as to 
make a clean breach over the wreck. Her false keel and part of 
her keel are gone, and these, with one of the garboard s ,and 
several other pieces of her planking, came up alongside. They 
were torn off by her thumping, which she continued to do heavily 
at certain stages of the tide. Her back is said to be strained, if 
not broken, and a part of her deck split, fore and aft. It is sup- 
posed that all her cargo that is not perishable will be saved, but 
the vessel will probably be an entire loss. The disaster was pro- 
duced by Captain Fletcher mistaking, in the darkness of the night, 
one of the Highland lights for that on Fire Island. On account 
of the thick weather he had not been able to get an observation for 
two days, and as but one of the Highland lights was then burning, 
he very naturally mistook it. Heading off, according to the sup- 
posed circumstances, he then raised some lights on the shore, 
ahead, which he concluded were the Highland lights. One of 
them was undoubtedly at the point where the pilot boat Washing- 
ton is ashore, as the ship was stranded about as far to the north- 
ward as she would have been north of the Highland in passing 
Sandy Hook. The Cornelius Grinnell was a fine packet ship of 
1200 tons burthen, and was built at Boston, in 1850, for her pres- 
ent owners. Mr. Wade has succeeded in giving us here one ot 
his most vivid and life-like drawings. 
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